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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


Indispensable Reference 
Publications. 


FURNESS’S VARIORUM EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Already issued ; ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ “ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” two 
volumes, ‘* King Lear,” “ Othello,’’ ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ 
“As You Like It,” “* The Tempest,” and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Ten volumes. Royal 8vo. Cloth, per volume, 
$4.00, Half morocco, gilt top, sold only in sets, $50.00. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS AND 
SUPPLEMENT. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 
With Supplement. By JoHN Foster Kirk, LL.D. The entire 
work containing the Names and History of over Eighty-Three 
Thousand Authors. Complete in five imperial octavo volumes. 
Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, 
$55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. 


Edition of 1895. Revised and Enlarged, with Latest Census Returns. 
A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places. Nearly 
3,000 pages. Royal octavo. Sheep, $8.00, net; half Russia, 
$10.00, net. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
and accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the 
Different Languages in which they occur. By JosEPH THOMAS, 
M.D., LL.D. Royal octavo. Sheep, $8.00, net; half Russia, 
$10.00, net. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’'S UNABRIDGED QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. 

Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00 ; half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, 
$12.00; half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, ver- 
milion edges, $12.50 ; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full 
Russia, vermilion edges, $16.50; full Turkey, marbled edges, 
$16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The above styles , 
with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


As a work of ready reference for the student, as a handy book of facts 
and statistics in a business office or school-room, as a guide in the 
home library, surpasses all others. It is twenty years later than 
any of its competitors, and is really a mew work, All the articles 
have been entirely rewritten or revised, and thousands of new ones 
incorporated. The type is clear and of a beautiful cut, and the 
numerous illustrations are remarkably fine. In ten volumes. Per 
set, in cloth binding, $20.00, net ; half leather, $25.00, net. 


New Holiday Publications. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR OWN LAND. 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. Illustrated with photogravures. Two 
volumes in box. 12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, deckel 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 

The bibliography of American Legends is slight, and these tales have 
been gathered from sources the most diverse—records, histories, newspapers, 
magazines, oral narrative—in every case reconstructed. The pursuit of 


them has been so jong that a claim may be sct forth for some measure of 
completeness. 


THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


By Pau. LEICESTER ForD, author of ‘‘ The Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. 
With 24 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, deckel edges, 
$2.00. 


The present book has been prepared to show the human side of the 
great American—his family life and his love affairs; what he ate and wore, 
who were his friends and enemies, his amusements and his illnesses, and 
much else of a personal nature. In this it isa radical departure trom all 
previous biographies, and wil! include much new material never yet printed, 
as well as many interesting illustrations. 


BIRD-LAND ECHOES. 


By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, author of ‘‘ The Birds About Us,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated by WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

“The triumph of his spontaneous art in writing is to impart to the reader 

a goodly proportion of the love he bears to all birds, ‘ whether they are com- 

monplace or rare, stupid or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or sma)).’ 


The volume is further enriched by about a hundred portraits of birds from 
the skillful pencil of William Everett Cram.’”’— Philadelphia Press. 


HALF-HOURS OF TRAVEL AT HOME AND ABROAD 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. Selected and arranged by 
CHARLES Morris. Uniform with Morris’s Half-Hour Series. 


Four volumes, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00 ; 
half calf, $10 00 ; three-quarter calf, $13.00. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 
Two new volumes in this series. 
GREECE. ROME. 


By CHARLES Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Previously issued : AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY. 


Edition de Luxe. 
A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE 
AMONG THE HAUNTS OF FAMOUS BRITISH AUTHORS 
LITERARY SHRINES. 
THE HAUNTS OF SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 


By Dr. THEODORE WOLFE, PH.D. With many extra photogravure 
illustrations. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. Two vols, 
8vo. Buckram, $7.00 net. 


Seventh edition of the regular issue, Two volumes. Illustrated with 
four photogravures. 1I2mo. Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckel 


edges, per volume, $1.25; half calf or half morocco, $3.00 per 
volume. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN, OF J. 


Being in particular an account of his remarkable entanglement with 
the King’s intrigues against General Washington. By GrorGE 
MORGAN. 12mo. Cloth extra, deckel edges, $1.25. 


Among fiction dealing with Colonial America nothing has yet been 
done to surpass in swift action, readiness of resource, dramatic power, and 
good humor this singularly able romance of Washington at Valley Forge. 
Some of the scenes are tragic, some comic, and, in their intense adherence 
to the facts of that day, thev give a vividness of effect which will never let 
the reader go till he has finished the episode or chapter. Mr. Morgan talks 
the precise lamguage of our forefathers. There is no affectation of the 
archaic, all seems essentially natural, and the reader lives the lives of the 
dramatis personz. 


Upon receipt of postal card mentioning FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, we will take pleasure in sending you our /ilustrated 


Christmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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FOR WAKEFULNESS 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘* I 


have seen great benefit from the steady use of | 


this preparation, in cases of chronic wakeful- 
‘ 
ness. 


Woodstown, N. J. This is a desirable place 
for any one wi-hing a home. Inquire of 
JOHN G or JOEL BORTON, Woodstown, N. J 


R's SALE.—A FARM OF THIRTY ACRES AT 


W's ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 


good sewer, 


children no objection. 
Gress No. 87, 


this Office. 


Ad- 


~ EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
eS No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 

ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


PLEASANT, WELL-FUR- | 


ASADENA, CAL 
P nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Centrally located. Address CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Maringo Ave. 


D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


Porc DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


“OAK PARK.” —About 11 acres of splendid resi- 
dence sites at Glenside, N. P R. R., and near Jen- 
kintown. Land lies high, with fine slope and 
fect drainage. It has upon it a splendid snout of 
young trees,—oaks, chestnuts and others,—which 
have been carefully thinned out and preserved. 
Will be divided in lots, as purchasers may desire. 

H. M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 
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“=~ » [VoRY SOAP 


ee , 
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| 99*tioo% PURE 


The frequent use of a good soap like the Ivory will 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cini. 


| Bublisher S ; Department, 


*,* Excursion Tickets ae Winter Travel.—On Elev- 
enth month 1, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
placed on sale at its principal ticket offices excur- 
sion tickets to all prominent winter resorts in New 
Jersey, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Cuba. The tickets will be sold at 
the usual low rates. The unsurpassed facilities of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, with its many connec- 
tions, make this a favorite line for winter travel. 
An illustrated book, descriptive of winter resorts, 
and giving routes of travel and rates for tickets will 
be furnished free on application to ticket agents. 





*,* A recent advertiser in FRIENDs’ INTELLIGEN- 
| CER AND JOURNAL, remitting payment for his ad- 
| vertisement, a ‘‘ Wanted,” adds: “ It has been e 
success, so far as inquiries are concerned, having 
received so far 23 letters from several States,—Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, 
ginia, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
proper one to advertise in ; its circulation extends 
far and near, and it goes among our kind of people. 
The only trouble now is to make a selection.” 

*,* An old-established and well-known house. 
| patronized by many Friends, was that of S. & T. 
| Child, established in 1810, on North Second St. The 
business has been removed to Chestnut St., No. 
1020, (second floor), where it is continued by Geo. C. 
| Child. 


ELS H. SCHOFIELD, 


No. 9 SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 


(Former Studio, 1420 Chestnut St., o_o by fire.) 
Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water Color, 
China, Tapestry painting, etc. Crayon Portraits a 


specialty. 
$1500 amounts to be secured by first mort- 
9 gages wanted on new a / in 
Delaware County, adjacent to Philadelphia. 50 to 
60 per cent. of the value of the properties. Fire 
insurance policies to accompany 
CHARLES PALMER, P. 0. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


\ ferred, wil: go out sewing by the day or 
week. TACY C. WOOD, Summit Avenue, Fort 
Washington, Pa. 





$1250, OR $1000. 15 SUMS OF THESE 


ANTED.—ALL KINDS OF PLAIN SEW ING, 
quilting, etc., done at my home, or if pre- 





“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE | a New Year's gift) of Percy Bigland’s 


| fine 


PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


New York, Maryland, Vir- | 
Your paper is certainly the | 





, for sale for some years ; 





purify the complexion as no cosmetic can. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SEVEN BOOKLETS. 


A Choice Selection. Four leaves, 4 x 5, printed 
on fine heavy paper. 


Five are illustrated for children : 
Peter Noddy. Illus. 
Tommy’s Friend. Illus. 
The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. Illus. 

Two for older people, not illustrated : 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 
Price, 5 cents each ; full set, 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Illus. 
Illus. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


** Broad and charitable in spirit.""— British Friend. 

“* Hope it may be widely circulated.’’— The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.’’ — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50 


‘Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.’’— 


Friend, 
‘Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — Friends’ 


Quarterly. 
“Full of fascination.” —British Friend. 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York; 
and through all Booksellers. 


~The Friends’ Publishers 


in England. 

oa AE purchased the Publisher’s 

stock of Edward Hicks, Junior, 
comprising a number of Valuable En- 
gravings, new and second-hand Friends’ 
books, etc., we are in a position to sup- 
ply all kinds of works interesting to the 
Society of Friends at low prices. We 
can offer a larger selection of interest 
ing and rare engravings than has been 
the latest addi- 
tion being a photogravure (suitable for 





oil painting ‘* The 
Quaker Wedding.’’ 
Catalogues and prices mailed to any 


address on application. 


LONDON: HEADLEY BROS., 
14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, E. C. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
— Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
“Bale by Wilt dard Timer, Birkenhead, 
wi ‘urner, 
uated Loan direct. 
Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) pes annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 


entitled, 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
L. 
UNIVERSAL Jove ts that without which men cannot profit- 
ably meet together for the worship of God ; neither for the 
proper and needful exercise of godly care or discipline to the 


help one of another. JosePpH BANCROFT. 


From the essay on Universal Love, in the volume “‘A Persuasive 
to Unity,” p. 14. 


LONGING. 


LONGING is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that it may be still 
Content with merely living ; 

But would we learn that heart’s full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 

. And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moment that we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons, — 
That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action. —/J. R. Lowell. 


RECENT RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS.! 


Tuis handsome volume has grown, as the introductory 
chapter explains, out of aseries of articles inthe Sunday 
School Times of this city, especially prepared for it by 
leading specialists of Europe and America. These writers 
make a notable list,—Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Bliss, Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
Prof. Fritz Hommel, Dr. William Hayes Ward, Prof. J. 
P. Mahaffy, and Prof. W. M. Ramsey,—all of them high 
authorities concerning the Bible lands. 

The book is designed as a survey, ‘‘up to date,’’ of 
the results of recent research in those countries of the 
East,—mostly in Asia, but including of course Egypt,— 
which are connected with the narrative in the Scriptures. 
Prof. McCurdy treats the general subject, in a chapter, 
‘« Oriental Research and the Bible,’’ explaining the man- 
ner and the extent in which archzological science has 
thrown light on_the Biblical record. He thus defines the 
field of research: ‘* Bible lands, in the Old Testament 
sense, are approximately defined by the two great regions 
that formed the seat of the earliest civilizations. Compara- 
tively little is said of countries east of the Tigris, still 
less of any localities west of the Nile. Palestine, the 
permanent home of the Hebrews, was not their original 
dwelling place. Its soil does not contain the only, or 
indeed the principal outward witnesses to their history or 
literature. For these we have to look to Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria.’’ Egypt affords the most convenient 
field of research. The opportunity there is unequaled, 





ED 


Its Progress and Results. 
[Contributions by Prof. J. F. Mc- 
and 269. $1.50. Philadelphia : 


1Recent Research in Bible Lands. 
Edited by Herman V. Hilprecht. 
Curdy and others.] Pp. xvi. 
John D. Wattles & Co. 1896. 
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and the difficulties are at a minimum. Yet its value 
for Bible study ‘‘ is rather indirect than direct. Its 
discoveries and assured results are interesting and educa- 
tive but they have not yet satisfied the more san- 
guine expectations.’’ Thus Prof. McCurdy speaks, but 
it can hardly be said that Prof. Sayce, who writes the 
special chapter on Egypt, leaves us with an impression 
that the work there is anything but highly important. 
‘« The valley of the Nile,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ is a veritable 
treasure-house of archeology. In Upper Egypt, where 
rain and frost are practically unknown, nothing perishes 
except by the hand of man. Thesand covers the monu- 
ments of the past, and seals them, as it were, her- 
metically.’’ 

Speaking of the exploration in Palestine, and of its 
great interest, Prof. McCurdy says : 

‘‘One’s first thought here is of the indispensable 
work of survey and surface exploration which has made 
intelligent Bible readers so much at home in Palestine 
east and west of the Jordan and in the desert of the 
exodus. Magnificent maps have been made, and many 
biblical sites identified, — cities, villages, mountains, 
valleys, brooks, fountains, and caves. Apparently now 
we have nearly reached the limit of identification by 
measurement and surface examination. In the supremely 
important work of excavation little has as yet been sys- 
tematically undertaken. Many another site may be in- 
dubitably fixed by successful digging, just as many of the 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria have given up their 
names to the delvers among their ruins. But it is in- 
scriptional remains that are the great desideratum in 
Palestine. It may be said that the excavations in Jeru- 
salem itself are disappointing in this respect, though so 
many unsuspected architectural remains have been un- 
covered, and that even the exact site of Zion, the city of 
David, is not yet settled beyond dispute. But the fact is 
that ancient Jerusalem has as yet been scarcely reached.’’ 
The work of excavation has not yet gone deep enough. 
It has penetrated only through what may be called the 
Herodian era of the city’s growth, and the Hebrew and 
Canaanite lie beneath. 

‘* What will be the value of future revelations from 
the soil of Palestine we cannot even approximately es- 
timate. Of its successive occupations, only the Baby- 
lonian and the Egyptian are likely to be commemorated 
by numerous inscriptions. At best we cannot expect 
such a rich harvest as has been gathered from the valleys 
of the Nile and the Euphrates. The Hebrews were not 
in the habit of recording fully on imperishable materials 
their deeds or their traditions. Yet the language of the 
Old Testament abounds with references to the art of the 
engraver, as well as of the scribe ; and, if we cannot 
hope to obtain original lengthy documents of the age of 
the earlier Scriptures, we may reasonably look for many 
brief illuminating references to Bible localities, peoples, 
and teachings.’’ 

The ‘‘ mounds’’ of Palestine, Dr. Bliss says, afford 
the greatest hope for fresh light on the history of the 
country. They lie scattered over the plains, and are the 
ruins of ancient cities. They are called by the Arabic 
name /e//. ‘‘Every traveler in Palestine has noticed 
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them,’’ the most familiar ones being in the Jordan valley. France.’’ It is entitled to ‘‘ the unquestionable credit of 


Formed of mud brick, the cities that once stood here fell | having exhaustively examined one of the vastest ruin- 


to pieces, crumbled away, and literally fell into heaps. 
3ut underneath are rich stores of material for our informa- 
tion. 

Of the highest importance are the excavations in the 
Babylonian region. Says Prof. McCurdy : 

‘* Standing alone and unapproached in the history of 
the nations are the career and fate of Babylonia. It 
made the beginning and the ending of the rule of the 
northern Semites which lasted at least four thousand 
years. During this period it was usually the political 
and always the intellectual controlling power of western 
Asia. This means much in human history generally. It 
means still more to the student of the Bible. 


mining factor. 
only begun to give up their longest hidden secrets ; but 
already we have learned that the Mediterranean coast- 
land was, during ancient times, generally under the con- 
trol of the empires of the Tigris and Euphrates. To 
Babylonia is due, in large measure, the formation of the 
political environment of Israel. Many centuries before 
the Exodus the whole western region as far as the sea was 
leavened by its material and mental culture. The history 
of Israel, unspeakably interesting and important as it was 
in itself, may now be seen in its true external setting. Its 
relative outward insignificance is made manifest. 
sixteen centuries after the first recorded expedition from 
Babylonia to the West that Abraham, himself an emi- 


grant from the banks of the lower Euphrates, entered the | 


hout h n Ss : ; : 
it was shout « thousad years later | will henceforth be conflicts between opposing machines, 


land of Promise. 
that the Hebrews again entered Palestine and became 
anation. Seven centuries is the outside limit of their 
residence in Canaan as an independent people. During 
the latter half of this period they were at the mercy of 
Assyrians and Babylonians. Northern Israel was abolished 
by the one, Southern Israel was deported by the other.’’ 

The chapter on Babylonian researches is by Dr. 
Hilprecht, editor of the volume. The success of the ex- 
plorations at Nippur, (or Nuffar), an ancient ruined city 
near Babylon, has been remarkable. This work was 


ronage of the University of Pennsylvania, with funds sup- 
plied by private subscription from interested persons in 
Philadelphia. Dr. John P. Peters went out as director, 
and Prof. Hilprecht as Assyriologist. After two years’ 
progress lhe direction of further excavation was placed in 
the hands of J. H. Haynes, of Robert College, that re- 
markable American institution, at Constantinople, who 
has since had sole charge. 
feet above the plain, with its foundations 100 feet below, 
the ruins of the temple of Ekur, (‘* mountain house ’’) has 
been worked upon. Relics of successive ages have been 
unearthed,—of the first king of Ur, 2800 B. C., bricks 
of Sargon, the great ruler, who 3800 B. C., extended his 
empire to the Mediterranean, and others. 
legends of the Creation, Nippur is called the oldest city 
of the earth. Much excavation remains to be performed, 
but already over 32,000 tablets bearing inscriptions in 
the ‘* cuneiform ’’ characters, have been found, with 350 
fragments of sacrificial vessels, 34 clay sarcophagi, a great 
number of seals and seal-cylinders, 200 clay bowls, and 
thousands of other articles, —enameled and plain vases of 
clay, weapons, playthings, etc. ‘‘ With regard to the 
wealth of its results, and the scientific treatment of the 
documents it has published, this Philadelphia expedition 
takes equal rank with the best sent out from England or 


For, in its | 
larger external relations, the career of Israel was an epi- | 
sode in the history of the northern Semites, of which | 
Babylonia, with its off-shoot Assyria, was the chief deter- | 
The ruined cities of Babylonia have | 


In Sumerican | 


| 
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| its sweep. 
It was | P 


heaps of the Mesopotanian plains.’’ 
All the relics, it should be understood, are required by 


| the Turkish Government to be deposited in the Imperial 


Museum at Constantinople. ‘‘ Rubbings’’ of the in- 
scriptions, however, are sometimes permitted to be taken, 
and Dr. Hilprecht has had special favor extended him in 
this direction. He has been employed in cataloguing 


| the contents of the Museum, and enjoys confidential re. 


lations with the authorities of an important character. 


| The official reports of the expedition to Nippur are in 


course of publication by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety of this city. Four series of reports of ten to fifteen 
volumes each are proposed. 


THE HEROIC OCCUPATIONS OF PEACE. 

President Eliot of Harvard University, in the At/antic Monthly, 
Tenth month, 1896. 
Wak gratifies, or used to gratify, the combative instinct 
of mankind, but it also gratifies the love of plunder, 
destruction, cruel discipline, and arbitrary power. It is 
doubtful whether fighting with modern appliances will 
gratify even the savage instinct of combat; for it is not 
likely that in the future two opposing lines of men can 
ever meet, or any line or column reach an enemy’s in 
trenchments. The machine-gun can only be compared 
to the scythe, which cuts off every blade of grass within 
It has made cavalry charges impossible, just 
as the modern iron-clad has made impossible the ma- 
noeuvres of one of Nelson’s fleets. On land, the only 
mode of approach of one line to another must hereafter 
be by concealment, crawling, or surprise. Naval actions 


guided, to be sure, by men ; but it will be the best ma- 
chine that wins, and not necessarily the most enduring 
men. War will be a contest between treasuries or war- 
chests ; for now that ten thousand men can fire away a 
million dollars’ worth of ammunition in an hour, no poor 


| nation can long resist a rich one, unless there be some 


| extraordinary difference 





| 
| 
| 
| 


a ; i h dern social an 
begun by an expedition sent out in 1888, under the pat- | ree. ee ae . 


| ample opportunities for the courageous and loyal dis- 


between the 


two in mental 


and moral strength. 
The view that war is desirable omits also the consid- 
industrial life affords 


charge of duty, apart from the varbarities of warfare. 
There are many serviceable occupations in civil life 


| which call for all the courage and fidelity of the best 


soldier, and for more than his independent responsibility, 
because not pursued in masses or under the immediate 
command of superiors. Such occupations are those of 


ee | the locomotive engineer, the electrical lineman, the rail- 
A vast mound, rising 100 


road brakeman, the city fireman, and the policeman. 
The occupation of the locomotive engineer requires con- 
stantly a high degree of skill, alertness, fidelity, and 
resolution, and at any moment may call for heroic self- 
forgetfulness. The occupation of a lineman requires all 
the courage and endurance of a soldier whose lurking foe 
is mysterious and invisible. In the two years 1893 and 
1894 there were 34,000 trainmen killed and wounded on 
the railroads of the United States, and 25,000 other rail- 
road employés besides. I need not enlarge on the dangers 
of the fireman’s occupation, or on the disciplined gal- 
lantry with which its risks are habitually incurred. The 
policeman in large cities needs every virtue of the best 
soldier, for in the discharge of many of his most import. 
ant duties he is alone. The feminine occupation of the 
trained nurse illustrates every heroic quality that can 
possibly be exhibited in war; for she, simply in the way 
of duty, without the stimulus of excitement or compan- 
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ionship, runs risks from which many a soldier in hot 
blood would shrink. 

No one need be anxious about the lack of opportuni- 
ties in civilized life for the display of heroic qualities. 
New industries demand new forms of fidelity and self- 
sacrificing devotion. Every generation develops some 
new kind of hero. Thus, the violence of strikers has 
made the ‘‘ scab ’® acreditable type of nineteenth-century 
hero. In defense of his rights as an individual, he delib- 
erately incurs the reprobation of many of his fellows, 
and runs the immediate risk of bodily injury or even of 
death. He also risks his livelihood for the future, and 
thereby the well being of his family. He steadily asserts 
in action his right to work on such conditions as he sees 
fit to make, and in so doing he displays remarkable cour- 
age and renders a great service to his fellow men. He is 
generally a quiet, unpretending, silent person, who values 
his personal freedom more than the society and approba- 
tion of his mates. Often he is impelled to work by fam- 
ily affection, but this fact does not diminish his heroism. 
There are file-closers behind the line of battle of the 
bravest regiment. 

Another modern personage who needs heroic endur- 
ance, and often exhibits it, is the public servant who 
steadily does his duty against the outcry of a party press 
bent on perverting his every word and act. Through 
the telegram, cheap postage, and the daily newspaper, the 
forces of hasty public opinion can now be concentrated 
and expressed with 2 rapidity and an intensity unknown 
to preceding generations. In consequence, the inde- 
pendent thinker or actor, or the public servant, when his 
thoughts or acts run counter to prevailing popular or 
party opinions, encounters sudden and intense obloquy, 
which to many temperaments is very formidable. That 
habit of submitting to the opinion of the majority which 
democracy fosters renders the storm of detraction and 
calumny all the more difficult to endure,—makes it, in- 
deed, so intolerable to many citizens that they will con- 
ceal or modify their opinions rather than endure it. Yet 
the very breath of life for a democracy is free discussion, 
and the taking account of all opinions honestly held and 
reasonably expressed. The unreality of the vilification 
of public men in the modern press is often revealed by 
the sudden change of tone when an eminent public ser- 
vant retires or dies. A man for whom no words of deri- 
sion and condemnation were strong enough yesterday is 
recognized to-morrow as an honorable and serviceable 
person, and a credit to his country. Nevertheless, this 
habit of partisan ridicule and denunciation in the daily 
reading matter of millions of people calls for new kind 
of courage and toughness in public men, and calls for it, 
not in brief moments of excitement only, but steadily, 
year in and year out. Clearly, there is no need of 
bringing on war in order to breed heroes. Civilized life 
affords plenty of opportunities for heroes, and for a 
better kind than war or any other savagery has ever pro- 
duced. Moreover, none but lunatics would set a city on 
fire in order to give opportunities for heroism to firemen, 
or introduce the cholera or yellow fever to give physi- 
cians and nurses opportunity for practicing disinterested 
devotion, or condemn thousands of people to extreme 
poverty in order that some well-to do persons might prac- 
tice a beautiful charity. It is equally crazy to advocate 
war on the ground that it is a school for heroes. 

Another misleading argument for war needs brief 
notice. It is said that war is a school of national devel- 
opment; that a nation, when conducting a great war, 
puts forth prodigious exertions to raise money, supply 
munitions, enlist troops and keep them in the field, and 
often gets a clearer conception and a better control of its 








own material and moral forces while making these un- 
usual exertions. The nation which means to live in 
peace necessarily foregoes, it is said, these valuable oppor- 
tunities of abnormal activity. Naturally, such a nation’s 
abnormal activities devoted to destruction would be di- 
minished ; but its normal and abnormal activities devoted 
to construction and improvement ought to increase. One 
great reason for the rapid development of the United 
States since the adoption of the Constitution is the com- 
parative exemption of the whole people from war, dread 
of war, and preparations for war. The energies of the 
people have been directed into other channels. The 
progress of applied science during the present century, 
and the new ideals concerning the well-being of human 
multitudes, have opened great fields for the useful appli- 
cation of national energy. This immense territory of 
ours, stretching from ocean to ocean, and for the most 
part but imperfectly developed and sparsely settled, af- 
fords a broad field for the beneficent application of the 
richest national forces during an indefinite period. 
There is no department of national activity in which we 
could not advantageously put forth much more force than 
we now expend ; and there are great fields which we have 
never cultivated at all. As examples, I may mention the 
post office, national sanitation, public works, and educa- 
tion. Although great improvements have been made 
during the past fifty years in the collection and delivery 
of mail matter, much still remains to be done in both 
city and country, and particularly in the country. In 
the mail facilities secured to our people we are far behind 
several European governments, whereas we ought to be 
far in advance of every European government except 
Switzerland, since the rapid interchange of ideas, and the 
promotion of family, friendly, and commercial inter- 
course, are of more importance to a democracy than to 
any other form of political society. 

Our national government takes very little pains about 
the sanitation of the country, or its deliverance from 
injurious insects and parasites ; yet these are matters of 
gravest interest which only the general government can 
deal with, because action by separate States or cities is 
necessarily ineffectual. To fight pestilences needs quite 
as much energy, skill, and courage, as to carry on war; 
indeed, the foes are more insidious and awful, and the 
means of resistance less obvious. On the average and 
the large scale, the professions which heal and prevent 
disease and mitigate suffering call for much more ability, 
constancy, and devotion than the professions which in- 
flict wounds and death and all sorts of human misery. 
Our government has never touched the important subject 
of nationat roads,—by which I mean, not railroads, but 
common highways; yet here is a great subject for benefi- 
cent action through government, in which we need only 
go for our lessons to little republican Switzerland. Inun- 
dations and droughts are great enemies of the human 
race, against which government ought to create defenses, 
because private enterprise cannot cope with such wide- 
spreading evils. Popular education is another great field 
in which public activity should be indefinitely enlarged, 
not so much through the action of the federal govern- 
ment,—though even there a much more effective super- 
vision should be provided than now exists,—but through 
the action of States, cities, and towns. We have hardly 
begun to apprehend the fundamental necessity and infi- 
nite value of public education, or to appreciate the im- 
mense advantages to be derived from additional expendi- 
ture for it. What prodigious possibilities of improve- 
ment are suggested by the single statement that the aver- 
age annual expenditure for the schooling of a child in 
the United States is only about eighteen dollars ! 
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Here is a cause which requires from hundreds of 
thousands of men and women keen intelligence, hearty 
devotion to duty, and a steady uplifting and advancement 
of all its standards and ideals. The system of public 
instruction should embody for coming generations all the 
virtues of the medieval Church. It should stand for the 
brotherhood and unity of all classes and conditions ; it 
should exalt the joys of the intellectual life above all ma- 
terial delights ; and it should produce the best constituted 
and most wisely directed intellectual and moral host that 
the world has seen. In view of such unutilized oppor- 
tunities as these for the beneficent application of great 
public forces, does it not seem monstrous that war should 
be advocated on the ground that it gives occasion for 
rallying and using the national energies ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
‘«¢ CLASSES.”’ 
THE words ‘‘classes’’ and ‘*‘ masses’’ have been used 


frequently of late by Friends and in such a way as to 
make one fear that many are adopting a new mental atti- 


tude towards the world in general,—a stratification of | 


people into upper, intermediate, and lower measures, like 
a geological chart. Even the mass is considered as a 
class. 

People generally are fond of dividing humanity into 
classes, and the tendency to do so may be explained by 
the fact that each one so arranges that he is himself 
somewhere near the top, and almost everybody else below. 
Millionaires and would-be millionaires may make up their 
chart very easily, on a mathematical basis, and define 
from the richest on top to the poorest at the bottom. 


Some wonderful charts are constructed, based on the | 


relative merits of different professions and employments. 
Lines and shades are also drawn at family, sex, sect, 
color, and other conditions. All these classifiers think 
and speak of the ‘‘ upper’’ and ‘‘lower’’ classes, and 
look complacently and patronizingly down upon those 


deemed to be below ; and myriads who are placed ‘* below | 


the salt,’’ and who resent and give circumstance to the 
classifications, are ready, in turn, to look down with 
equal complacency upon those considered beneath them. 

If by some process of composite photography the 
classifications of people as they see themselves could be 
blended with charts arranged as others see them, or by 
the closer test of real merit—all the virtues at top and 
vices below—what a difficulty there might be in finding 
the lines and shades so fondly emphasized! Humanity, 
in truth, is not to be so stratified and limited. There 
are all sorts and conditions of men, and the individual 
must not be held responsible for the mass, nor the mass 
be judged by the doings of the individual, for the encour- 
aging and establishing of well-defined classes must lead 
to caste and all its evils. 

There is a better thought and a better figure. Throw 
a handful of pebbles out upon the smooth surface of the 
lake, and see the widening circles meeting each other, 
some large, some small, overlapping and touching each 
other in endless combination. Now we have the more 
fitting and truthful thought and word to express the rela- 
tions we bear to each other—circles 

Emerson says : ‘‘ The eye is the first circle ; the horizon 
which it forms is the second ; and throughout nature this 
primary figure is repeated without end. It is the high- 
est emblem in the cipher of the world. St. Augustine 
described the nature of God as a circle whose centre was 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere. We are all 
our lifetime reading the copious sense of this first of 
forms.’’ This better word is happily applied to groups 
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| **their own class,’’ 





| than we are ourselves. 


and individuals, for no matter how exclusive such a circle 
may be, it must blend with other circles in endless limits. 
Think of the multitudinous circles we meet in a day,— 
family, business, educational, social, charitable, religious 
—are reaching out to other circles innumerable, influen- 
cing us and influenced by us. The terms ‘‘ upper ’’ and 
‘‘lower’’ are also applied to circles of people, but the 
thought does not draw rigid lines for the individual. In 
describing caste the word class is used, but not circle. It 
is unAmerican to ¢hink classes. We may, perchance, put 
a child in a lower stratum, duly labeled, and yet before 
our ‘‘splash’’ has subsided be glad to have our little 
circle come into conjunction with his greater one. 

The state of mind with which we approach philan- 
thropic problems has much to do with the success of our 
personal service, and the first thing to do is to put away 
the idea of classification of individuals, who, for what we 
know, may be more acceptable in the sight of the Father 
Seek rather to improve general 
conditions, and to help individuals who suffer from adverse 
environments. G. 

Twelfth month 3. 


Since writing the above I note a paper printed in 
the INTELLIGENCER has illustrated the points to which, in 
opening, above, I have alluded. It contains repeatedly 
the expressions objected to—‘‘ the fallen,’’ ‘‘ mingle so- 
cially with all classes,’’ ‘‘ reaching the masses,’’ ‘‘ lower 
classes,’’ ‘‘ all classes,’’ ‘‘ the middle class of Society,’’ 
‘¢ distinct classes,’’ ‘‘ their own 
level,’’ ‘*the poorer classes,’’ etc. It seems to arrange 
humanity in fixed and permanent strata. G. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


HOLIDAY THOUGHTS. 


| Nor long since, when in conversation with an Episcopa- 


lian friend, I was asked to state my reasons for having 
left the so-called Established Church. While directing 
her attention to the many inconsistencies contained 
within the Athanasian creed, she accused me of attacking 
her ‘‘ religion.’’ This accusation awakened an immedi- 


| ate disapproval in my mind of the generally accepted 


definition of ‘* religion ’’—that definition which incloses 
it within terms of theology. ‘‘ Pure religion and unde- 
filed,’’ says my friend, ‘‘ is to accept ‘ our’ creed and 
attend ‘our’ church.’’ ‘It is impossible to be a Chris- 
tian and reject the ‘ ordinances’ of the church.’’ What 
error more fatal holds the Christian world to-day ? Now, 
as in the past, men confound theories and creeds with 
religion, and, strange to say, are not ignorant of the fact 
that the Inquisition was the result of a theology that kept 
the world for centuries in darkness. 

‘* Religion,’’ as it is commonly defined, gives (in my 
judgment) an entirely erroneous idea of life. It does 
not hold out the highest spiritual motives, in their fullness 
of meaning. No creed can take the place of the ‘‘ Christ 
within.’’ This is our thought—this is our word to the 
world. We believe that no interpretation of religion is 
more God-centered than is Quakerism. The sunshine of 
Truth is in and around it. ‘To feel this, and to make 
others feel it, is to make our teaching a reality. 

It is said, ‘* those who teach are the producers in the 
world of thought.’’ If this be true, then the influence 
of emphatic declaration on this and like important ques- 
tions, cannot be overestimated in the advancement of our 
cause. It is a time of freer thought than the world has 
ever before enjoyed, and thoughtful minds are seeking for 
truth, conscious of the value of simple faith over creeds 
and theories. 
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Our faith is something more than opinions ; the ‘‘ re- 
ligion’’ we believe in is a condition of mind and soul 
which causes both to move forward in the part of truth 
and duty. The theology that brings. to the mind en- 
nobling thoughts, and a conception of God that is an 
honor to him, is not to be disparaged. ‘‘ Right believ- 
ing ’’ ¢s essential to ‘‘ right living,’’ and I still maintain 
that our progress will never come by denying the intellect 
or suppressing belief. If our Society would live on todo 
good work in the future, it must maintain @// the instru- 
mentalities requisite for its growth. A more enthusiastic 
use of our belief about God and the Mission of Jesus is 
needed, and will be needed, as long as the world con- 
tinues to enquire, ‘‘ What do Friends believe?’’ 

Quakerism is not for the few, but for the many; and 
under its interpretation, life assumes its true and richest 
meanings. 

Love for the truth must precede loyalty to it. As we 
stand within the gates of a New Year, let us resolve to 
labor more earnestly for the life of that Truth for which 
the world is waiting. 

CHARLOTTE C. TALcoTT. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 51.—TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1896. 
LOVE AS A LAW. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Owe no man anything, save to love one another; for 
he that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law.— Romans 13: 8. 


Scripture reading : Romans 13. 
TEACHING. 

Laws are intended primarily for those who break 
them. The average good citizen seldom or never feels 
the weight of their prohibitions. Laws do not merely 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
but are in fact a statement of the habitual action of the 
governed. Law-abiding citizens, therefore, are really 
above the law, and live by the private rule of their con- 
science. The higher law within is greater than and in- 
cludes the law without. 

The moral law itself is no more than a statement of 
the consensus of feeling on the part of righteous men of 
all ages. Falsehood, theft, impurity, are not wrong be- 
cause they are prohibited in the commandments ; they are 
prohibited in the commandments because they are wrong. 
As good citizenship lifts the citizen above law, so love 
lifts the individual above the moral law. He does not 
covet, but it is not because he is so commanded, but be- 
cause love of God is the basis of all his happiness. All 
laws of morality are merely partial statements of his 
natural way of living. He who loves his neighbor has 
fulfilled the law. 

One can neyer understand his neighbor without loving 
him. In every possible difference among men there are 
at least two points of view. The selfish man sees only 
his own side. For him the considerations against him 
have no possible value. To him who loves his neighbor 
both sides are open, since he is as anxious that the other 
shall have justice as that he himself shall have it. Any- 
thing less than this violates the law of love. Our query 
concerning differences among us is a very searching one, 
and its truthful answer is a real index of the state of our 
religious life. 

One who endeavors to direct his life by precepts of 
morality must keep in mind a multitude of directions, 
warnings, and prohibitions. If, however, he turn from 
forma] orders from without to the guide within, if he 
follow only one and that the eleventh commandment, that 
we love one another, all things else shall be made plain 
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and easy. The wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot 
miss the narrow way if he directs his steps by the un- 
varying compass-needle of love. There is an old saying 
that he who violates one of the commandments is guilty 


of the whole ; but truly he who obeys the law of love 
hath obeyed all law. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In the first seven verses of the reading for to-day’s 
lesson, Paul treats of the duty of Christians toward civil 
government. Without doubt they were meant especially 
for the situation of the Christians at Rome at that time, 
but they have a general bearing and state general prin- 
ciples. The facts that called them forth were these: 
Christianity was to be world-wide, a kingdom amid other 
kingdoms, and so Christians must decide how much aile- 
giance they should pay to earthly rulers; the kingdoms 
of the world were then pagan kingdoms, and theirs Jaws 
adapted to heathenism, not to Christianity ; many of the 
Jewish converts to Christianity, from long oppression, 
had already strong sentiments against Rome, and the 
Gentile converts also felt an abhorrence for the idolatry 
of the unconverted, while, last of all, there were occa- 
sions when it was right to resist earthly law, when this 
interfered with the rights of conscience. So Paul wrote 
things to guide these converts which are strong and vital 
to-day. 

‘¢Love worketh no ill,’’ etc. ‘‘If this law were 
engraved on every man’s heart, and practiced in his life, 
what a change would it immediately produce in society. 
If all men would at once abandon that which is fitted to 
work ill to others, what an influence it would have on 
the business and commercial affairs of men. How many 
plans of fraud and dishonesty would it at once arrest. 

It would put an end to cheating and fraud and all schemes 


| of dishonest gain.’’ 


Among the Romans, the ‘ provision for the flesh ”’ 
was the main object. We read in the satires of their 
poets of their excesses in luxury and licentiousness, so in 
this respect Paul cautioned the Christians at Rome to 
avoid such indulgences, and to show that there was some- 
thing higher and nobler to live for than such sensual 
gratification. His message is no less needed in this latter 
end of the nineteenth century than it was in the first 
century. ‘It is right, it is a Christian duty to labor to 
make provision for all the real wants of life. But the 
real wants are few ; and with a heart disposed to be pure 
and temperate, the necessary wants of life are easily sat- 
isfied, and the mind may be devoted to higher and purer 
purposes.’’ 

The 14th chapter was written to settle some questions 
that could not but arise between the Jews and Gentiles 
respecting the observance of the Jewish law. The Jew- 
ish converts were disposed to insist upon the observance 
of their peculiar rites by the Gentiles. Paul did not be- 
lieve that the observance of the law was necessary for the 
Christian, yet he advocated its observance on the part of 
those Jewish converts who did so conscientiously. He 
gives in this chapter a remarkable discussion of the 
nature of Christian charity. ‘‘ Differences of opinion 
will arise, and men will be divided into various sects ; 
but it the rules which are laid down in this chapter were 
followed, the contentions and altercations and strifes 
among Christians would cease.’’ 

The word ‘‘ neighbor,’’ as used in the roth chapter 
by Paul, referred especially to members of the church, but 
we now use it in a much broader sense, as also did Jesus 
in his teaching, and as it is found in other parts of the 
Testament. 

‘* We then are strong,’’ etc. 


Paul meant here the 
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strong in faith in respect to the matters under discussion ; 
those whose minds were free from doubts and perplexities, 
and that they were to dear with those who were not so 
strong patiently. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
The Outlook, 

Wuatever else the Bible is, it certainly is a collection of 
Hebrew literature. Its very name indicates this, for the 
word Bible is a transliteration of the Greek word Biblia, 
meaning, not book, but books. It is a collection of 
books, and includes legend, law, official records, histori- 
cal fact, historical fiction, epic poetry, lyrical poetry, 
proverbial philosophy, drama, patriotic and religious 
addresses, biography, letters, and dream literature. The 
notion that this conception of the Bible as literature is 
inconsistent with its inspiration, its divine quality, its 
spiritual usefulness, is due to a relic of the Puritan notion 
which confounds truth and fact, and would banish the 
voice of imagination from the world. God speaks to all 
faculties and in all voices ; that is the lesson which we are 
learning in our larger conception of the Bible as literature. 

This conception is bringing back the Bible to us. 
Much of it has been a lost book. The whole library has 
stood on our shelves or laid on our parlor table, but to 
many a devout soul the Bible really used has consisted of 
the Gospels, certain of the Psalms, a few extracts from 
the Pentateuch, and some from Paul’s Epistles. The 
new study of the Bible has opened other books to us, and 
is still opening other books to us. Professor Genung, in 
his ‘* Epic of the Inner Life,’’ has made the Book of 
Job intelligible and inspirational to the English reader. 
Dr. Griffis, in his ‘* Rose Among Thorns,’’ has opened 
to us the Song of Songs, which a quarter of a century 
ago it was hardly thought decorus to read in public. 
Driver and Cheyne, in ‘‘ The Men of the Bible Series,”’ 
have redeemed Isaiah and Jeremiah from obscurity. The 
new criticism is not taking away from the Bible, nor 
undermining it, nor obscuring it; on the contrary, the 
study and interpretation of the Bible is reinstating it, 
reopening it, clarifying its meaning. The process is like 
that to which the best architects in England are subject- 
ing some of the old cathedrals. Removing plaster and 
whitewash and paint, they uncover in some cases fine 
carvings which had been wholly lost for generations. 
This is what the higher criticism is doing for the Bible. 
It isa restoration of a splendid but obscured literary 
cathedral. It will make the use of the Bible wider and 
the reverence for it at once deeper and more intelligent. 
What Matthew Arnold says for himself in ‘* God and the 
Bible,’’ the higher critics might one and all say for 
themselves : 

‘* We think that there is everything in the history 
and actual achievements of Christianity to support its 
claim to the character of a religion divinely revealed for 
the salvation of the human race. We look with appre- 
hension on all that diminishes men’s attachment to the 
Bible. But that the Bible is not what men have fancied 
it, and that to be divinely revealed is not what men have 
supposed ; time and experience are beginning to bear in 
upon the human mind. We seek to show that the 
Bible and the Christian religion subsist, all the while, as 
salutary, as real, as they were ever supposed to be, and 
that they now come out far more real, and therefore far 
more truly grand, than before.’’ 

The spirit of the new criticism is affirmative, not 
negative ; constructive, not destructive ; reverential, not 
iconoclastic ; Christian, notinfidel. This is the aim and 
this the quality of such splendid contributions to a better 








understanding of the message of the Bible as are being 
made by such books as those we have already mentioned, 
and such more comprehensive works as Professor Richard 
D. Moulton’s ‘‘ Literary Study of the Bible’’; ‘‘ The 
Modern Reader’s Bible ’’ series, by the same editor, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company; and ‘‘ The Bible as 
Literature,’’ a volume published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
including, with additional chapters, the articles bearing 
that title recently printed in Zhe Outlook. 


A VETERAN TEACHER'S EXPERIENCE. 

The Reading (Pa.) Zag/e, Eleventh month 21, gives an interesting 
account of the 88th birthday anniversary of our valued friend Rachel 
D. Griscom, of that city. The article contains numerous local allu- 
sions, some of which we omit, but it is, besides, a graphic picture of 
old-time schools and teaching. Many in the profession will be profited 
by contrasting her experiences with those of to-day. 

Miss Racuet D. Griscom, a well-known lady of this 
city, celebrated her 88th birthday anniversary at her 
home, 227 South Fourth street. 

She was during a period of 35 years, from 1825 up to 
1860, a very successful and well-known school teacher, 
and among her pupils were boys who became prominent 
business and professional men, and girls who became the 
wives of well-known citizens. She taught in New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Reading, Maidencreek, and 
Exeter in private and public schools and seminaries. 

The method of instruction seventy-one years ago, when 
Miss Griscom began teaching, was quite different from 
what it is now. When she had charge of about one hun- 
dred children in the basement of the old Universalist 
church many of the scholars had no books at all. About 


| a dozen had Bibles and New Testaments to form a class 


of readers. Children spelled out of whatever kinds of 
books they might have, if any, and there were five differ- 
ent arithmetics from which to cipher, among which were 
Pike’s and Rose’s. Those who wrote used quill pens, 
which she ‘‘mended.’’ A Bible, a spelling-book, an 
arithmetic, a few sheets of foolscap paper and a quill were 
considered a scholar’s complete outfit. Miss Griscom 
kept the children awake, bright and cheerful by giving 
them frequent and brief lessons and teaching them to 
sing. While desiring to be obeyed, she was very kind, 
sympathetic, and beloved by all the children. During 
recess she often played with her scholars. 

Rachel Dean Griscom was born in Salem, N. J., 
November 5, 1808. Her parents were Samuel and Ann 
(Powell) Griscom, and she was the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren. Before Rachel was a year old the Griscom family 
moved to Philadelphia, and she lived there until she was 
eighteen years old. 

When seventeen years of age Miss Griscom made her 
first effort at school teaching in a small log house at the 
historic place of Hancock Bridge, N. J. That was in 
the summer of 1825. In ruling foolscap paper for copy 
books she used the handle of a pewter spoon, which had 
lost its bowl. The teacher wrote the copy at the top of 
each page. Spelling was a feature of the school, and the 
directors gave as a prize to the best speller a ‘‘ fip-penny- 
bit,’’ being 614 cents. One lad, who subsequently be- 
came the owner of large iron works in northern Philadel- 
phia was heard to spell in bed when he awoke in the 
morning, and he could spell better without the book than 
with it. The teacher was expected to dress very plainly, 
showing no pride in her attire, and she whitewashed the 
school house, scrubbed the floor and blacked the stove. 
The schoolhouse was decorated with limbs from trees that 
grew in the woods and had red berries. 

While living in Philadelphia Miss Griscom attended 
the Friends’ school, on Green street, where she also 
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taught three months after her parents had removed to 
Reading, in 1826. They occupied the house at 113 
South Fifth. There Miss Griscom taught a school very 
similar to the ‘‘ kindergarten ’’ of now-a-days. She had 
for her pupils her brothers and sisters and the children of 
the Coleman family, residing next door, William N. 
Coleman being one of them. 

Miss Griscom, when a girl in Philadelphia, saw Eliza- 
beth Griscom Ross, who is said to have made the first 
United States flag authorized by Congress. Her husband 
had been an upholsterer and she continued the business 
after his death. Col. Ross, a cousin of Mr. Ross, 
accompanied Gen. Washington to the upholstery and in- 
troduced him to Mrs. Ross, when the order was given to 
make the flag. The original intention was to have stars 
6-pointed, but Mrs. Ross suggested 5 points as prettier 
and cut a star out of paper to show how easy it was to 
make such a star. She was then directed to make s5- 
pointed stars on the flag, which she did. 

The Griscom family, after living about a year on south 
Fifth street, moved to the log house at the northwest 
corner of Third and 
Penn, since remodeled, 
but still standing. 

While living here 
Miss Griscom taught 
three months in the 
Friends’ school-house 
in Maidencreek and 
during a period of six 
months attended the 
Friends’ boarding and 
day school in Wilming- 
ton, of which Eli Hilles 
was principal. She 
then boarded in the 
family of her uncle, 
John Bullock, who con- 
ducted a large boarding school for boys. Subsequently 
she was an assistant teacher, six months, in Hilles’ 
school. She succeeded her cousin, George Griscom, as 
teacher of a school on the south side of Penn street, 
below third. He subsequently became a well-known 
lawyer and alderman in Philadelphia. 

When the public schools were established in Reading, 
in 1835, Miss Griscom was one of the first teachers ap- 
pointed in the South ward, Reading being divided into 
two wards, North and South, each having its own school 
directors. She was examined by Samuel Jackson and 
Solomon Foster, in Mr. Jackson’s hat store, on the south 
side of Penn, above Fourth. She read and wrote and 
ciphered, and was very thankful, she says, that she remem- 
bered the ‘* Rule of Three.’’ After working the prob- 


RACHEL D. GRISCOM. 


lems in the ‘* Rule of Three’’ entirely satisfactorily, Mr. | 
Jackson remarked that they would not examine her in | 


geography, as she might know more than they did. Miss 


Griscem’s first experience as a public school teacher was | 


in the back basement of the Universalist church. She 


her salary was fixed at $13 per month. 


backs. By utilizing an old music stand and everything 
else within reach, seats were arranged for the 75 scholars. 
No assistant teacher came. 
place, walked around in the room without saying any- 
thing, and when about to leave one of them said: ‘* Miss 
Griscom, don’t send the children home, but try and 
make the public school system popular.’’ 

The annual school term then was four months, and 





| self over what is lacking. 


, re | nize and use what there is. 
Several directors visited the | 
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during the intervals Miss Griscom taught private school. 
The teacher was the janitor as well as the instructor. 
She had no friction matches, and used steel, flint and 
tinder to light the fire. The tinder consisted of a charred 
linen rag. After the spark had ignited the tinder she lit 
a sliver of wood tipped with sulphur and then lighted a 
tallow candle, and the candle was used in setting fire to 
the kindling wood in the stove. When the tinder was 
damp she carried live coals in a skillet under her cloak 
from her home to the school room. 

After teaching four terms in the basement of the Uni- 
versalist church, Miss Griscom’s health hegan to fail, 
which she thought was owing to the damp scoool room, 
and she retired from teaching. The health of the chil- 
dren also appeared to suffer. One day she asked the 
children whether they would like to be in a nice new 
school house, such as she described had been built in 
Philadelphia. All the scholars raised their right hands, 
and she said that they should appeal ‘to their parents to 
speak to the school directors and she would speak to her 
father. They did, and subsequently new school houses 
were built. 

Samuel Griscom had charge of a section of the Schuyl- 
kill canal, and in the winter of 1836 moved with his 
family into the company’s house on the river bank be- 
tween Franklin and Chestnut. Having been appointed 
general superintendent of the whole line, Mr. Griscom 
moved to Pottsville, where he died April 19, 1849, when 
the widow and children moved back into the company’s 
house in this city. They made narrow escapes with their 
lives during the big freshet of 1850, and removed from 
the building and never returned to it. 

In 1850 Miss Griscom took charge of the female gram- 
mar school on the third floor of the Washington street 
building, between Third and Fourth, and taught that 
school very successfully eight years. While having charge 
of this school a half-holiday was taken sometimes to teach 
the pupils how to use the needle, and articles of clothing 
were made for the Benevolent Society to distribute to the 
poor. When the county agricultural society held its ex- 
hibit in the Girls’ High School building, then known as 
the ‘* Academy,’’ in October, 1852, there was exhibited 
the ‘* Berks County Shirt,’’ made of flax raised in Berks 
county, spun and wove here. The shirt was made in Miss 
Griscom’s school by Jeanette E. Beckhart and was placed 
in a frame made by Carrie E. Kendall of pine cones gath- 
ered on Mount Penn. The buttons were made of tow 
and linen thread, and Miss Griscom taught the pupils 
how to make them. Miss Griscom has the shirt in her 
possession asarelic. It is now 44 yearsold. 

In 1860 Miss Griscom taught a private summer school 
in Exeter, about five miles below Reading. This was her 
last teaching. 


SEEING DeFrects.—Seeing flaws is a good business, ora 
bad business according to your purpose in observing. An 


: ; | inspector of machinery, or a corrector of faults, does well 
had agreed to take 37 scholars and have an assistant, and | to note defects in order to supply what is lacking. 

: , When she ar- | man who is trying to get the most power he can, safely, out 
rived at the church 75 children were waiting for her. | of a machine as it stands, or who would profit by the best 
[here were no desks and the long benches were without | 


Buta 


words of a speaker or writer, had better not trouble him- 
It is enough for him to recog- 

The average fault-finder gets 
no good himself, and does no good toanybody else. The 
lowest grade of intellect commonly shows itself in the 
power to see obvious defects. The highest grade evi- 
dences itself in finding something worth seeing where the 
average man would miss it.—S. S. Zimes. 
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THE MARRIAGE SERVICE OF FRIENDS. 
An open-minded reader of the life of George Fox cannot 


fail to be impressed by the really wonderful revelations 
that were opened to the mind of that remarkable man. 


man to his Maker and to his fellows, is shown in many 
ways, and perbaps in no greater clearness anywhere than 
in his views regarding marriage and the ceremony that 
should bind persons together in that relation of life. 


During his long imprisonments he had time to dwell | 


upon these subjects, as well as upon other important 
things, and to draw conclusions not only from his own 
mind, but}from his many and varied experiences. He 
was led to} see that however true was the revelation to 
each individual as to his duty to himself, there was a 
limit as to his actions when these related to society at 
large. He therefore wisely inaugurated a system of 
regulations to govern the sect that had gathered around 
him. 
be subject to modification as new experiences and new en- 
vironments presented. Prominent amongst these was his 
conception of the proper mode of accomplishing marriage, 
placing the responsibility equally upon the contracting 
parties themselves. He it was that instituted our beauti- 
ful ceremony under which, as Thomas Hodgkin says, 
‘* marriages have been solemnized by members of the So 
ciety of Friends for nearly two centuries and a half.’’ 
A ceremony that in our judgment cannot be improved 
upon by. any addition thereto or subtraction therefrom. 

T. H., in his late work on G. F., further adds con- 
cerning this service: ‘* Rejecting all sacraments, they 
(Friends) have of course not called marriage a sacrament, 


but they have always insisted strongly on the religious | 


character of the covenant plighted (as the old phrase ran) 
‘in the fear of the Lord and in the presence of this as- 
sembly.’ But they have contended with equal zeal 
that the presence of no priest or minister is necessary to 
hallow the union, which like the other acts of Quaker 


worship, is believed to be hallowed by the unseen but | 


spirit-felt presence of Christ.’’ 

There is reason to believe that in the increasing num- 
ber of marriages that are being solemnized under our 
order, both in meeting- houses, and in meetings in homes 
held for the purpose, Friends are valuing more and more 


this service so wisely instituted in the beginning ; and, as | 


a still greater knowledge of the reason for these things 


respect the regulations of our Society, the observance of 


These, we may believe, in his broad vision, could | 





| house. 
obtains there will be more of a willingness to know and | 
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which confers dignity not alone upon #¢, but upon those 
who conform to its usages. 

In the accomplishment of marriages it is to be hoped 
that Friendly simplicity will be carefully adhered to, 
not in any austere or purely formal sense, but in the 
manifestation of a good taste that will not affect that 
which is merely ‘‘ fashionable.’’ That Friends are not the 
only people that value simplicity in such matters is testi 
fied to by the following extracted from an editorial in a 


| city paper in Worcester, Mass., upon a recent marriage in 


the Friends’ meeting-house there, the first one solemnized 
therein for 48 years: ‘‘ In its fine simplicity, its absence 
of worldliness, and the penetrating presence of its other 


| worldliness, it struck across the current of October wed 
His power of insight as to the individual responsibility of | 


dings as a breeze fresh from pine woods may sometimes 
blow into the jaded heart of a city. Even reading about 
it made people feel something of its sweetness and purity. 
To the tired reporter it came like a relief, a respite, 
a benediction. How refreshing to find a wedding with 
dollars and cents not written large over everything ; 
where florist and caterer had left no trail ; where there 
were no bridesmaids or best man, and almost no ushers ; 
where the bride was destitute of a pearl pin or diamond 
sunburst ‘the gift of the groom;’ where neither 
‘Lohengrin,’ nor the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
showed their heads, and ‘ where the voice that breathed 
over Eden’ did not breathe. Such a wedding is as a 
sweet savor in the nostrils.’’ 

Upon which we need make no comment other than to 
commend its value as a testimony from the outside world 
to that simplicity in all things for which a true Friend 
must ever stand. 


THE annual meeting of the Indian Rights Association will be held 


| in the Cherry Street meeting-house, 15th and Cherry streets, on Fifth- 


day evening, Twelfth month 17, at 8 o’clock. Philip C. Garrett will 


| preside, and addresses will be made by Francis E. Leupp, the Wash- 


ington Agent of the Association, Herbert Welsh, and others. All in- 


| terested are invited to attend. 


Our friend Aaron M. Powell, whose letter elsewhere in this issue 


| announces his return to this country, will accept a limited number of 


engagements to lecture, this season. His list of lectures is elsewhere 
given in an announcement in our advertising columns. 


BIRTHS. 
HARVEY.—At Media, Pa., Eleventh month 19, 1896, to Dr. 


Ellis M. and Phebe S. Harvey, a daughter, who is named Jane 
Scarlett. 


MARRIAGES. 


HOOPES—W HITSON—In Friends’ meeting-house, North High 
Street, West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 3, 1896, under care of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting, Henry R., son of William Hoopes, of 
West Chester, Pa., and Emily E., daughter of Jacob Whitson, of Oak 
Hill, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


GARRETT.—Twelfth month 6, 1896, at Haddonfield, N. J., 
Achsah R., wife of Granville Garrett. Funeral from the meeting- 


GRISCOM.—At Haverford, Pa., Twelfth month 5, 1896, in the 
78th year of her age, Margaret Acton, widow of John D. Griscom, 
M. D. ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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PARRISH.—At Woodbury, N. J., on Second-day, Twelfth month 
7, 1896, John, son of Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Philadelphia, aged 83 


years. 


SINGLEY.—At his residence in West Grove, Pa., Twelfth month 
2, 1896, Edward Singley, aged 86 years. He was the husband of 
Anne Singley, well known as a minister among Friends, and whose 
death occurred several years ago. 


SMITH.—At Macedon, N. Y., Ninth month 27, 1896, Mary S., 
wife of Gideon H. Smith, and daughter of William and Anne Clark, 
aged 76 years and 5 days. 

[ Living near the meeting-house, her and her husband’s home was 
convenient for the entertainment of Friends. G. H.S. writes: “ I 
hope Friends may visit me as in the past, for our doors will always be 
open for them.’’ 


‘* She was confined to her bed for nearly nine months, and en- 
tirely helpless a large portion of the time, but she bore it with Chris- 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuts was held at Trenton, N. J., on the 1st instant. The 
attendance was much larger than usual, many Friends 
from Bucks county being present. Their company with 
that of Robert and Esther Barnes, and John J. and Eliza 
Cornell, was very acceptable. 

On First-day evening, the 29th ult., J. J. C. had an 
appointed meeting, at which he spoke on the theme ‘‘A 
Christian from the Friends’ standpoint.’’ He continued 
about an hour, giving a forcible and practical discourse. 
On Second-day evening, at the meeting of the Friends’ 
Association, he was present and took a helpful part. 

In the quarterly meeting, in the session for business, 
report was made by the committee on ‘‘ Home’”’ thata 
farm of over one hundred acres had been offered, as a 
gift, to the quarterly meeting, for the purpose of a Home. 
After consideration the committee was authorized to ac- 
cept the same, and have the papers properly executed. 
The location is very near the Mount meeting-house, five 
miles from Mt. Holly, 174 miles from the Pennsylvania 
railroad station at Juliustown, two miles from Jobstown, 
and three miles from Pemberton. The land is in good 
condition, as also the buildings. There are two dwell- 
ings, one having been used for a tenant-house, with all 
necessary out- buildings. 


FIRE IN TRENTON MEETING-HOUSE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I am requested to send you information in regard to the 
Trenton meeting-house fire. 

About 8 a. m., on the 6th instant, a fire broke out in 
the new portion of the meeting-house ; it originated 
from the heater, but in what manner is not known. The 
floor and carpet of the library, which was situated over 
the heater, were entirely destroyed, and the surrounding 
structure of adjoining rooms damaged. The walls of the 
old meeting-room, which had just been painted, were 
badly smoked, and the carpet on the adjoining lecture- 
room ruined with water, etc. All the contents, including 
all the library books, were fortunately saved, as there was 
no insurance upon ‘‘ contents.’’ 

The prompt and efficient work of the fire department 
prevented what threatened to be a disastrous conflagra- 
tion. The prompt assistance of police officers protected 
valuable property, and the unselfish efforts of private 
citizens, including the pastor of our neighboring church, 
in defying smoke and fire, saved much to us which would 
otherwise have been a heap of ruins to-day. 

_ The members held their First-day meeting, that day, 
In an upper room in the old part, and were thankful it 
was not worse. L. H. S. 

[Another Friend writes us that the loss on the build- 

ing is about $300, which is covered by insurance.—Eps. | 
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NOTES FROM OVER THE WATER.—IV. 
Lonpon, Eleventh month 21, 1896. 


On the evening of the 6th inst. we were guests at Devon- 
shire House, Bishopsgate street, London, of Friends’ 
Temperance Union, at its autumn Conference and Gen- 
eral Council Meeting. This is the representative tem- 
perance association of London Yearly Meeting, and is 
composed of Friends actively interested in this subject in 
various parts of England, but having its headquarters in 
London. On this occasion the meeting was preceded by 
a ** Tea,’’ served in the Friends’ Institute dining-room, 
attended by sundry well known Friends, and very enjoy- 
able socially. After some routine business, the first sub- 
ject for consideration, ‘‘ Is moderate drinking consistent 
with the spirit of Quakerism ?’’ was introduced by a 
thoughtful, suggestive paper, read by Edward Pearson, a 
well-known manufacturer of Manchester, whom we had 
previously met very pleasantly in that city. He is also 
an influential co-worker with the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance for the suppression of the liquor traffic. His paper, 
which was a strong plea for abstinence on the part of all 
Friends, called forth much favorable comment, and it was 
decided to publish it in pamphlet form for general circu- 
lation. The second topic was, ‘‘ Would the Christian 
influence of the Society of Friends be increased by mak- 
ing Abstinence from Intoxicating Drinks one of the con- 
ditions of membership?’’ This was introduced by J. 
Marshall Sturge, of Charlbury, and supported by Caro- 
line Armfield, of Croydon. This subject also called forth 
much comment, but diverse views as to the wisdom of 
making abstinence a condition of membership. All were, 
however, agreed that the helpful influence of the Society 
would be increased by abstinence. It was stated in the 
discussion, in which many shared, that intoxicants are 
still sometimes found upon the tables of some Friends, 
and that some Friends are holders of brewery shares. 
The meeting would have interested much our many earn- 
est temperance Friends in America. 

On another evening during our sojourn in London we 
were the guests of the National Temperance League, 
through the kindness of its very efficient secretary, 
Robert Rae, at a meeting, and musicale, held by per- 
mission of the Lord Mayor, in the historic Mansion 
House. The President of the League is Dr. Temple, 
until recently the Bishop of London, and now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This meeting at the Mansion 
House was his first public appearance after his appoint- 
ment by the Queen to the high ecclesiastical position 
which he now occupies. His eloquent address on taking 
the chair for the evening was a very emphatic reaffirma- 
tion of his previous advocacy of the wisdom and duty of 
total abstinence, and gave great satisfaction to his hear- 
ers, a representative body of temperance workers of 
London, by whom it was awaited with eager interest. It 
is, of course, a great encouragement and help to have one 
so prominent in religious and social circles, as pronounced 
and earnest in support of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cants. He will again preside at a great demonstration 
which is being organized by the National Temperance 
League to commemorate, in Fifth month next, the com- 
pletion of the sixtieth year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

On the 12th inst. we left London again, journeying 
via Oxford, Leamington, and Warwick, to Birmingham, 
to attend a National Conference, called by the British 
Committee of the International Federation for the Abo- 
lition of State Regulation of Vice, to protest against the 
threatened revival of the immoral regulation system in 








India and in England. The Conference was held with 
much fitness in the spacious Friends’ meeting-house, the 
Friends of Birmingham taking a leading part in arrang- 
ing therefor. A large body of representative men and 
women responded to the call of the Committee. Sir 
James Stansfield, for many years the leader of the Repeal 
movement in the House of Commons, and formerly a 
member of Gladstone’s cabinet, presided over and ad- 
dressed the Conference. Among other influential speak- 
ers were Henry J. Wilson, M. P., of Sheffield, Professor 
James Stuart, M. P., of London, Walter S. B. McLaren, 
of Edinburgh, a nephew of John Bright, Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, of London, Archdeacon Wilson, of Manches- 
ter, the Earl of Moray, Scotland, Mrs. H. J. Wilson, 
Florence Balgarine, representing the Women’s Liberal 
Association, and others. Resolutions strongly condemn- 
ing the regulation system, and vigorously protesting 
against its threatened re introduction in India and Eng- 
land were unanimously adopted. This Conference was 
most timely to sound an emphatic note of warning and 
of protest against the proposed reactionary measures in 
the direction of State-sanctioned vice. It has also an 
important bearing against the efforts of the regulation 
propagandists of America. Invited myself to address the 
Conference, I could most heartily thank our British 
friends for doing by their timely action also effective 
preventive work for us on our side of the Atlantic. In 
its friendly environment, and in the earnest spirit which 
dominated the proceedings of the Conference, we were 
forcibly reminded of our experience in holding our own 
National Purity Congress of last year in the spacious 
Friends’ meeting-house in Baltimore, and with the help- 
ful and hearty codperation of our dear Friends in that 
city. Inthe evening a public meeting was held in the 
large hall of the Midland Institute, with George Dixon, 
M. P., of Birmingham, in the chair. 

Josephine Butler, greatly to the regret of all, was un- 
able to attend the Conference in consequence of serious 
illness by which she is detained at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. On motion of Professor Stuart, M. P., a message 
of sympathy was unanimously adopted and telegraphed 
to her. 

While in Birmingham we were privileged to share the 
very kind hospitality of Frederick and Anna Fox, much 
esteemed members of the Society of Friends, whom we 
had met on former European visits at the Hague, Hol- 
land, and in London. They formerly lived at Torquay, 
and are relatives of Caroline Fox, whom many in America 
have come to know through her delightful ‘* Memories of 
Old Friends.’’ 

Most of our travel in England has been in connection 
with philanthropic interests, or to attend sundry meetings 
of Friends, as a study of the present aspects and tenden- 
cies of English Quakerism, with but a minimum for sight- 
seeing only. We did make an excursion from Birming- 
ham to Stratford-on-Avon, to the birth-place and the 
tomb of Shakespeare, which Anna had not visited on our 
previous visits to England. We were favored with both 
sunshine and a mild temperature, quite rare exceptions 
in the recent weather record of England. Beside the 
Shakespeare shrine, which has been so often described, 
Stratford. on-Avon has much of interest for visitors as, in 
its older portions, one of the most quaint of old English 
villages. 

From Birmingham we went by invitation to Street, 
Somersetshire, to be the guests of William and Helen 
Bright Clark, son-in-law and daughter of John Bright, in 
their lovely rural home. 
whom were absent at school ; four, two young men, John 
Bright, who was with us at our International Confer- 


They have six children, two of | 
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ence at Berne, Switzerland, and Roger; two young wo- 
men, Alice and Margaret, were at home. They are all 
interested members of the Society of Friends, quickened 
notably in their Friendly interest, as have been many 
others, especially the younger members, by the Manches- 
ter Conference of last year. These delightful young 
people, cheery, cultured, and sensible, reminded us con- 
tinually of our own dear young Friends at home with 
whom we parted at Swarthmore on leaving for our steamer 
for the ocean voyage. They have recently been doing 
some Friendly missionary service in the way of reading 
papers at a special meeting, attended also by the general 
public, interpreting the principles and testimonies of 
Friends, at Somerton, held in the Friends’ meeting-house 
in that place. I send herewith a very brief synopsis of 
some of the points of a paper by Roger Clark, on ‘*What 
is the Society of Friends?’’ and of an address by Alice 
Clark, which I find in a local paper, the Longport and 
Somerton Herald, of the 7th instant, which will indicate 
their type of thought, and which I think our young 
Friends in America will like to see. Margaret Clark is 
also mentioned as reading an interesting historical paper, 
which introduced some early local history of the Society. 
On First-day morning, the 15th instant, we attended 
Friends’ meeting at Street, in the service of which I felt 
at liberty to share. The venerable father of our host, 
James Clark, and his wife, both ministers of the Society, 
sit at the head of the meeting, and both participated in 
the exercises, the former offering prayer, and the latter 
by a brief, helpful discourse and prayer at the close. It 
is one of the oldest meetings in England. The Clarks, 
older and younger, are deeply interested in good works 
of many kinds, and are public spirited in the highest 
and best sense. We greatly enjoyed our sojourn with 
them. We also visited with much interest, while with 
our friends at Street, the Abbey ruins at Glastonbury, 
and a museum containing some very remarkable relics of 
an old village buried for hundreds of years, and which 
has been accidentally discovered, and partially uncovered 
in recent years. 

We returned again to London, via Salisbury, having 
a glimpse of the fine old Cathedral of that city, on the 
18th inst. London is a great world in itself, and we have 
as yet accomplished comparatively little of what we would 
like to do while here. The great galleries and museums 
would easily absorb much more than all the remaining 
time at our disposal. But there are many things of the 
living present, humane and philanthropic, which also 
claim our attention. Next week, with London friends, 
we are to visit Newgate prison, wherein Elizabeth Fry 
did so much not only to benefit and bless its inmates of 
that period, but through her remarkable labors in connec- 


| tion therewith to awaken an intelligent interest through- 


out England and in all civilized countries in improved 
methods of prison administration. We are also to revisit 
Toynbee Hall, and on the 28th instant we are to meet at 
an ‘‘ at home’’ a company of the friends and advocates 
of equal suffrage for women, invited by the Central So- 
ciety for Woman’s Suffrage. 

Two weeks from this date, we are, in English phrase, 
‘* booked ’’ to leave London for Southampton, and to sail 
by the S¢. Louts for New York. One of the pleasures of 
a European visit is the thrill of delight which the return- 
ing approach to the homeshore affords. Interesting and 
helpful in many ways as are one’s experiences of life in 
other lands, ‘‘ there’s no place like home.’’ With the 
winds, waves, and fog favoring, we shall be due in New 
York the evening of the 11th, or on the 12th prox. I 
may, if the ocean be reasonably quiet, and I can be fairly 
well adjusted to it, on our return voyage, add from the 
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steamer a few supplemental ‘‘ notes’’ of the concluding 
days of our London sojourn, and of some reflections 
which our visit in England has suggested. 

AARON M PoweELL. 


[The notes of the addresses by Roger and Alice Clark we shall 
make room for separately. ] 


GENEALOGY OF THE WALKER FAMILY. 


A HANDSOME volume of 450 pages octavo has just come 
from the press, (Alfred J. Ferris, 29 N. 7th St., Philadel- 
phia), giving a systematic account of the Walker Family, 
descendants of Lewis Walker, of Chester Valley, Pa.,’ who 
came from Wales, 1686, four years after the arrival of 
William Penn. 

Introducing her subject, the author, Priscilla Walker 
Weeks, who is of the seventh generation,—six removes 
from the immigrant Lewis,—remarks the value of a home- 
stead to a family,—a ‘‘ place where the tribe can meet.’’ 
Such a homestead the Walkers have in ‘* Rehobeth,’’ in 
the Chester Valley, now occupied by Joseph Walker, and 


held continuously in the family for nearly two hundred | ses : 
| the limits of the present notice. 
| rections. 


years, a place familiar to many readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, where Friends attending ‘‘ Valley Quarter,’’ and 
at other times, are hospitably entertained. Standing at 
the burying-ground, by the meeting-house near the old 
homestead, says the author, ‘‘ let us look about us. What 
a wide sweep of pretty country! Green pastures where 
the cattle graze, where yellow grain ripens on the upland, 
and old farm-houses nestle among the sycamore and apple 
orchards, their many chimneys smoking. . . On our 
left is the long woody range of the south Valley Hill. 
‘ To the northwest Valley Forge is hidden from view 
by the wooded eminence of Camp Hill and Mount Joy. 

But before us and behind us, as far as we can see, 
the land, with few exceptions, belongs to the Walkers, or 
their kinsmen. If they are not of the family, they have 
married into it. At one time, less than fifty years ago, 
there was scarcely an exception.’’ Lewis Walker, Mrs. 
Weeks concludes, came from Redstone, a place near Nar- 
berth, in Pembrokeshire, South Wales. It is true that 
Walker is not a Celtic, but an English, name, but the 
southern counties of Wales are not so exclusively Welsh 
in blood as the northern. Redstone is not even a hamlet 
now; there is merely'a farm and cottage of that name. 
But a meeting was held there, in the later years of the 
Seventeenth Century, and in the records of our Radnor 
(Pennsylvania) meeting there are several removal certifi- 
cates from Redstone, including those of Ellis Pugh and 
David Rees. Hugh Roberts, one of the early settlers in 
Merion, when he went back to Wales on a religious visit 
in 1697 and ’98, says, after being at Swansea, ‘‘ from 


thence I went to Pembrookshire, to Rediston, and had a | . 
| students of genealogy and local history. 


very precious meeting there,’’ and returning there soon 
after he ‘* had a very good meeting at James Lewis’s.’’ 
James Lewis was one of the first Friends in that neighbor- 
hood, and is mentioned in Besse’s ‘‘ Sufferings’’ as im- 
prisoned in 1661 for attending meeting. The family tra- 
dition is that Lewis Walker, and also Mary Morris, whom 
he afterward (April, 1693,) married, left Wales in 1686, 
and arrived in 1687 ‘‘ after a tedious passage of thirteen 
months.’’ Mrs. Weeks thinks the length of the passage pro- 
bably exaggerated, and surmises that he may have come on 


Rowland Ellis of Bryn Mawr. He and his party left on 
the 16th of October, 1686, and came by the West Indies, 


} Lewis Walker, of Chester Valley and His Descendants. With 
Some of the Families with whom They are connected by Marriage. 
1686-1896. Collected, Compiled, and Published by Priscilla Walker 
Weeks. ($5. Address of Author, 109 E. 19th St , New York City.) 


tificates, wills, family memoranda, etc. 





| partially-rotted manure to any other kind. 
| the rich soil of a greenhouse where it was used as a ‘‘ first crop.” — 


: : : | Mechans’ Monthly. 
the ship from Milford Haven,—a convenient port,—with | 


| urally leads to the undue influence exercised by the rich. 
| must be made as high as the people will stand ; the poor are constantly 
| at a disadvantage, and the man who can do most to relieve the con- 


touching at Barbadoes, and reaching Pennsylvania about 
the beginning of April, 1687. 

Lewis Walker settled in Merion in 1690, and about 
1705 removed to what presently became Tredyffrin, 
(Welsh Zre, ¢ref, town; duffryn, a wide, cultivated 
valley ; thus the valley town or township), in Chester 
county. Here he built, by a fine spring that still flows, 
the house ‘‘ Rehobeth,’’ already mentioned, and in his 
house the local meetings of the Friends were first held. 
Radnor records show, in 1713: ‘‘ Stephen Bevans and 
Lewis Walker have requested to have a meeting sometimes 
at the house of Lewis Walker,’’ and the meeting consented. 

This volume contains the names of over 2,400 de- 
scendants of the first immigrant, and comes down to the 
eighth generation. There are many family names very 
familiar in Eastern Pannsylvania, a large part of them 
Friends,—Cleaver, Coates, Conard, Cook, Cooper, Davis, 
Evans, Hallowell, Havard, Hoopes, Janney, Jeanes, 


| Jones, Lewis, Moore, Morris, Paiste, Pennypacker, Pugh, 


Rhoads, Richards, Roberts, Stephens, Thomas, Williams, 
and others. It is quite impossible, of course, to give any 
intelligible outline of these family ramifications within 
They extend in all di- 
There are Walkers in Virginia whose progeni- 
tor removed from the old home here, and so there are 
others in Ohio and westward. One of the Ohio branches 
intermarried with a Scotch Jacobite, an adherent of 
Charles Edward, the Stuart ‘‘ Young Pretender,’’ of 
1745, and there is in that branch also a marriage with a 
Hussey (Keranhappuck was her name), descended from 
the Husseys of Nantucket. 

A pleasing feature is the insertion bodily of a number 
of old documents. letters, etc. These tell their own 
story. A good example is a journal kept seventy years 
a goof the removal of Samuel Richards and his wife Ann 
(Walker), with their seven children and their nephew, 
Jesse Roberts, from Upper Merion to Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio. They went in wagons, leaving late in the autumn, 
Eleventh month 2, 1824, and going by way of Buffalo. 
The snows fell and the roads became bad, but they 
reached Mount Pleasant safely Twelfth month 16, after a 
drive—and a march, for the children walked part of the 
way—of 655 miles. Other documents are marriage cer- 
The old mar- 
riage certificates of the Friends, by the way, are always a 
valued feature in books of genealogy, and it illustrates 
their usefulness to find them appreciated more and more 
as time passes. No other religious body has anything to 
compare with them in fullness. The lists of witnesses 
are often very interesting. 

We congratulate the author of the book on her care- 
fuland systematic work. It will be valuable to the family 
which it particularly describes, and interesting also to 


AT the beginning of this century a most peculiar cholera remedy 
was in use in Persia. It consisted in wadding up a leaf from the 
Koran and forcing it down the patient’s throat. 

WITH the exception possibly of the cabbage, few vegetables re- 
quire as rich soil in order to get the best results as lettuce. Many 
vegetable plants are not particular as to the quality of the manure. 
Anything in abundance will do, —but the lettuce seems to prefer rank, 
We have seen it thriving in 


THE injurious operation of large churches, expensive buildings and 


| organizations, is thus spoken of by the Jewish Exponent: ‘‘ The ne- 


cessity for large means to support the needs of the congregation nat- 
The dues 


gregation from its financial straits must needs become the head of the 
institution.’’ 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING. 
THE annual meeting of stockholders of Swarthmore College was held 
on the Ist instant, at 2 p. m., at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 
The usual financial and other routine reports were presented, and the 


report of Dr. De Garmo, an interesting an extended review of the Col- | 


lege work and conditions, was read. The equalizing of the courses, 
by addition of work to the Letters Course, has proved satisfactory. 
The very large graduating class, 43, at the close of the last college 
year, and the withdrawal of 40 other students, (due, in some degree, 
no doubt, to the hard times), was nearly made up for by 70 new stu- 
dents, the largest number received for several years past. A loan fund 
to aid students was strongly recommended by the President, and the 
beginning of one has been made. 

The following officers were elected: Clerks, Robert M. Janney, 
Abby W. Miller; Treasurer, Robert Biddle; Managers (for four 
years), E. H. Ogden, Eli M. Lamb, Emma C. Bancroft, Susan W. 
Lippincott, Catherine Underhill, Edward Stabler, Jr., Hannah H. 
Woodnutt, and Howard W. Lippincott. 





GEORGE SCHOOL Nores.—Seventh-day evening, the 28th ult., the 
Penn Literary Society held its regular meeting, and the program was 
an exceptionally good one. Reba Eves recited “The Chopper’s 
Child,’’ and Arthur Hugh Jenkins read ‘‘ Comments on Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac.’’ Otley Jackson gave an oration on ‘ Burns,” and 
William Tyson recited ‘** The Soldier of Free Silver.’’ Edward 
Williams, affirmative, and Lucy Linvill, negative, debated the ques- 
tion, ‘* Resolved, that Journalism Influences the People More than the 
People Influence Journalism.” 
negative. The meeting closed with an amusing dialogue representing 
a mistake made in identification at Broad Street Station, and written 
by one of the day-scholars, Sara Fite. Those who took part were 
Esther Foulke, Hibberd Taylor, Sara Fite, William Hilliard, and 
Anna Hicks. 

The class of ’98 has held its election, and the following officers 
were chosen: President, Arthur Hugh Jenkins; Secretary, Marie 
Griest; Vice-President, Howard Shelly, and Treasurer, Elias 
Wolverton. 

Atour Fourth-day evening meeting we were very much pleased to 
have with us John J. Cornell, whose sermon was much appreciated. 
After the meeting he met the Senior Psychology class in the parlor, 
where he answered many interesting questions concerning the doctrine 
and beliefs of the Society of Friends. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 5th, the Young Friends’ Association 
held a regular meeting. Martha Perry read and Walter Griscom re- 
cited. Eleanor Warner gave an account of “ The Life of John M. 
George,’’ and Horace Burton read an essay on ‘* The Life of Lucretia 
Mott.”” At the close of the meeting Charles Paxson, of Philadelphia, 
made some appropriate remarks. We are always pleased to hear from 
those interested in other Associations. ’97. 





SEWING AND COOKING TO BE TAUGHT.—*“ History repeats it- 
self,’ remarks the Westonian, the monthly journal published at West- 
town Boarding School, and proceeds. ‘* When Westtown was 
opened, and for nearly a half a century afterward, a sewing room was 
one of the most important departments of the west end. It was 
finally discontinued, and sentiment so far changed that fancy needle- 
work was openly discouraged on account of the time consumed. Now 
there is to be a revival, not of the fancy needlework, but of sewing as 
a useful art. On the reassembling of the school this month Sarah B. 
Dewees will undertake the systematic instruction of girls in the middle 
and lower classes in the art of sewing. At the same time, and under 
the same instruction, cooking will become elective to the girls of the 
upper part of the school.’’ 





FRIENDLY HoMES FOR STUDENTs.—In Young Friends’ Review, 
Samuel P. Zavitz discusses the question of providing Friendly homes 
for students attending educational institutions. He says: 

*“« Friends generally have an earnest desire for the proper training of 
their children in their homes, and the same concern follows them 
when they are compelled to leave to complete their education. In our 
eastern yearly meetings congenial environment and the Friendly influ- 
ence are quite generally supplied by the numerous Friends’ schools. 
But this is not the case in the other yearly meetings, and as a very 
large proportion of the children of Friends receive their education in 
other schools, the attention of many has been turned to the need of es- 
tablishing Friendly homes for such in some of our centres of education. 
Something has already been accomplished in this direction, but as yet, 
only a small beginning has been made. 

‘In Young Friends’ Review of Eighth month, 1892, William G. 
Brown, of Toronto, proposed the establishment of such a home in that 
city. Though received with favor, the object has not been realized. 
One or two such homes within each of the smaller yearly meetings 
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The judges decided in favor of the | 





| Association was held in the school building, Washington street and 

















would be valuable helps. The subject claimed some attention at the 
meetings of the Executive Committees of the General Conference when 
held at Coldstream in 1895, and again at the General Conference meet 


ings at Swarthmore this year. We hope to see this subject further 
discussed.” 























CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was held Eleventh month 13. After the reading and approval 
of the minutes, Wm. C. Coles, one of the delegates to the Conference 
held in New York, Tenth month 31, gave a report of the meeting and 
expressed much appreciation of the cordiality of the New York 
Friends. This was followed by remarks from Horace Roberts, who 
spoke of the enthusiasm shown and promptness in which the young 
members of that association expressed their thoughts. 

Mary R. Wilson opened the evening’s program with an excellent 
paper on ‘*‘ Ethics of Labor,”’ which brought forth much expression of 
opinion. In this paper allusion was made to the early industrial and 
commercial life, and the changes which centuries have brought, show 
ing a constant struggle between labor and capital. The rise of pro 
gress in the condition of the laborer of to-day over the laborer of years 
ago; and the fact that he is advancing shows that he is reaching the 
place where capital will be obliged to treat him fairly and justly. 

The subject for discussion, ‘‘ Of What Should General Unity Con 
sist in our Business Meetings?’’ was next on the program, but in 
order to continue the discussion on the former subject, it was decided 
that the latter subject be deferred until next meeting. 

After the roll-call, to which there was quite a general response 
with quotations, and the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

M. S. D. 








































































































MepiA, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of Media Friends’ 











Church avenue, on the evening of Twelfth month 4. The secretary 
reported the receipt, through the kindness of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, of copies of the following leaflets in sufficient numbers for 
general distribution among Friends and others interested in their work 
in this vicinity: ‘‘ The Inner Light,’ “ Ministry,’’ ‘‘ Plainness of 
Speech, Behavior, and Apparel’’; also copies of William M. Jack- 
son’s paper on ** The Higher Criticism and the Relation of its Results 
to Quakerism.” 

After Mary T. Fussell had read Elizabeth Powell Bond's article on 
‘* Spiritual Religion and its Relation to Every-Day Life,’’ the associa- 
tion took up as the principal theme of the evening, a discussion of the 
first and second queries, in which there was general and interested par- 
ticipation. Some new thoughts were developed relative to the sig- 
nificance of some of the inquiries. Various opinions were expressed 
as to the advisability of retaining the phraseology of the query in fram- 
the answer, both in subordinate and in larger meetings. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held on the evening 
of First month 8. 






























































TRENTON, N. J.—The regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the new lecture room df the meeting-house for the 
first time on the evening of the 3oth ult. 

We were favored in having many visiting Friends with us; among 
the more distant ones were John J. Cornell and wife, and Robert 
Barnes and wife. Some did not voice their thoughts, but in their at- 
tendance and kind expression afterwards an inspiration was received 
which will help us on to higher planes of thought and work ; while 
the spoken word was of great worth, making the evening one of the 
richest in our experience. These Friends leave us, but their words and 
remembrance remain, and the Association can but be the better for 
having had their presence. 

Florence H. Tiltenson, on behalf of the delegates attending the 
General Conference in New York, gave an interesting account of the 
proceedings, which was followed by some remarks from others. The 
kindness and hospitality of the New York and Brooklyn Friends were 
referred to in providing for their visitors. 

The literary program began with a paper by William Walton : 
‘In our teaching should we define Quakerism by the standard of Fox, 
Penn, Barclay, and other primitive Friends, or should we interpret it 
in the added light and knowledge of the present time?’’ It was said 
Quakerism should be defined by the standard of its originators,—that 
truth was the same to-day, and no one could set up a standard different 
from that promulgated by the early Friends,—based on the teachings 
of the meek and lowly Jesus,—and be true Frieuds. It was admitted 
the additional light of the present may make plainer to our discern- 
ment that which was obscure. The writer gave truth, love, justice, 
and mercy as the great foundation stones upon which was built the 
superstructure which is commonly called Quakerism, and showed how 
none of them had changed their meaning from two hundred years ago. 
In regard to forms of worship, customs, etc., he said: ‘‘ A plain way 
of living, moderation in all things, and not to follow the foolishness 
and extravagance of the world, probably led our early Friends into 
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ways some of us at the present time might not feel called upon to 
follow.’’ The position taken in the paper was indorsed. One mem- 
ber thought charity should be added to the superstructure as one of 
the most important props. Friend Cornell, though agreeing with the 
writer generally, called attention to the fact that the early Friends 
being brought up in the English Church and educated in the theology 
of that body, naturally would be found with evangelical views incor- 
porated in their expressions and writings, and in establishing their new 
religion would necessarily use some of the old on the base which is an- 
tagonistic to the light of to-day. Emily H. Atkinson, of Moorestown, 
thought the ambiguous terms used by early Friends ought to be im- 
proved upon by the light of to-day, that they were not acceptable to 
First-day school teaching —not giving the child proper understanding. 
Walter Laing, of Bristol, spoke of the evangelical and non-evangelical 
claims as applied to early Friends. A member took exception to the 
paper, believing we had a better conception of religious life to-day 
than ever known in this world before, and that in all things pertaining 
to secular light there was growth and improvement, and there was a 
possibility in the human soul beyond which weever knew. The 
writer replied that in science and mechanics there was advance, but not 
in religion—that Jesus was perfect. 

‘* Give the Meaning of the Third Query ” was answered by Letitia 
C. Willets, who declared ‘‘a free gospel ministry, depending upon the 
leadings of the spirit of Truth, is very essential to the best welfare of 
our Society ; and if such ministry is in the life and power of Christ, it 
will know no guiding that is not of the Holy Spirit, nor seek reward 
from man when the gift has been so freely bestowed from on high.’’ 
The writer did not feel she would be violating this query in attending 
another service, provided it did not conflict with her own or become 
habitual, and such attendance would only strengthen belief in our own. 
Beneficial thoughts could be received and opinions we did not accept 
could be cast aside. This paper was followed with unexpected unity, 
and the expression that if we absent ourselves from all other denomi- 
nations it looked narrow-minded and unfriendly, seemed to represent 
the sentiment of the meeting. Friend Laing thought free gospel min- 
istry had placed the Society where it stands to-day. Caleb D. Shreve, 
of Atlantic City, thought it not only important to have a free gospel 
ministry but also to have a free ministry of the gospel, that every mem 
ber should be willing to speak the word given him. Friend Cornell 
felt we should be very careful in giving utterance to our feeling and 
consider well whether the command came from on high before assum- 
ing the responsibility to our fellow men. The discussion throughout 
was most instructive as well as interesting. 

The nominating committee reported the following to serve as offi- 
cers the ensuing year: President, Laura H. Satterthwaite; 1st Vice- 
President, G. Sherman Potts; 2d Vice-President, John R. Satterth- 
waite; Secretary, A. Crozier Reeves; Treasurer, Florence H. Tilten- 
son. The four additional members upon the executive committee are 
William L. Ambler, William H. Tomlinson, Carrie S. Bamford, and 
William Walton. L. H. S. 


NEwTown, Pa.—( Report condensed from the Enterprise. )—New- 
town Friends’ Association met Twelfth month 2, at the home of 
George C. and Huldah P. Worthington. 

Anna T..Worthington continued reading the report of the First- 
day School Conference at Swarthmore from the FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

John William Graham's article was read by Sarah W. Brown, on 
the subject of “Adult First-day Schools in England.” A discussion 
of this subject followed in a paper by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine. John 
M. Stapler, Isaac Eyre, Sarah Jf. Reeder, and others discussed the 
theme. 

Inthe absence of Mame Davis, Laura W. White read a short poem 
entitled ‘‘ Trajanus,’’ written by Ely J. Smith. Under the head of 
Current Topics, Sue A. Mitchell read an extract relative to the origin 
of Thanksgiving. The day was observed first in New England some 
thirteen years previous to the landing of the Mayflower. The last 
Fifth-day in Eleventh month has generally been set apart for 
observance. 

‘« What is meant by the phrase, ‘ Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free’?”’ (John 8: 32) was answered by Sarah F. 
Cary, in an interesting paper. 

Louis R. Kenderdine explained the origin of the ‘‘ Curfew Law,”’ 
and was asked whether it would be a proper one to adopt in Newtown. 
It was said that the authorities of Chester were arranging to apply a 
similar law in that city, so that the youth would be kept off the streets 
at night. The question brought out much discussion, and while it was 
the general concensus of opinion that a similar law should be enacted 
and enforced for the good of Newtown, its general practicability was 
doubted by many. 

Maud B. Kenderdine read a selection entitled ‘‘ Small Things,” 
which completed the evening’s program. 

A committee on nomination for officers, to report at next meeting, 
was named, and it was also directed to consider changes in the con- 
stitution. The next meeting will be held at the residence of 
Martha I. Heyd, on the evening of the first Fourth-day in First month. 


COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO.—(From Young Friends’ Review.)—The 
meetings of our Association have been held regularly during the sum- 
mer and autumn with generally a very good attendance. 

A special meeting was held in Ninth month for study of the Con- 
ferences at Swarthmore, when some of the papers were read and 
discussed. 

We notice that now as the busy season is drawing near its close and 
the longer evenings here, affording us more time for thought and 
study, that a keener interest in the workings of our Association is 
manifested. We shall meet every two weeks during the winter season, 
and trust much benefit may be derived. 

One of our most interesting meetings was held Eleventh month 6. 
The meeting was opened by silence and was followed by the reading 
of the 13th chapter of Ist Corinthians, by William Brown, chairman of 
the Discipline Section. The chairman of the History, Literature, and 
Discipline sections reported meetings held and work progressing. No 
report from Current Topics. 

The paper of the evening was then read by Emily C. Zavitz, on the 
Second Query: ‘* Do Friends maintain love and fellowship towards 
each other, as becomes our Christian profession?’’ The writer de- 
fined love as such consideration for others as we would wish them to 
have for us. Jesus lived and exemplified that love to the greatest de- 
gree. Should we dwell under the order of the Divine Master we 
would live in that love. The love and harmony of a united home was 
taken as an example of what a meetingshould be. The discussion 
that followed was opened by William Brown, followed by Ethel M 
Cutler with appropriate verses from the Scriptures and selections from 
other authors. A general discussion followed. 

Phebe Zavitz gave a reading entitled ‘* Speak no Evil,’’ and Edgar 
M. Zavitz read an original poem on the subject, which was listened to 
with interest. 

A short period of silence closed the meeting. 

Our last meeting was held on the 20th. After the opening silence 
the 5th chapter of 2d Corinthians was read by Isaac Hamacher, chair- 
man of Current Topics Section. After the usual business the reports of 
the sections were given, 

Eugene M. Zavitz, of History, reported a section meeting, and that 
they were studying the life of David. 

Noble Zavitz, of Literature, that their section had held an interest- 
ing meeting and were studying J. J. Cornell’s recent book, “ Principles 
of the Society of Friends.’’ 

Wm. Brown stated that the Discipline Section had met, and that 
that part of Genesee Discipline concerning Ministers and Elders had 
been claiming their attention. 

Current Topics reported they had prepared a program for the evening 

The roll call was quite generally responded to with sentiments. 

The paper of the evening was on ‘‘ Our Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion,’ by S. P. Zavitz, in which he advocated the necessity of making 
our meetings more interesting to the young by giving them a larger 
part in our psograms ; the importance of the study of the history of our 
Society by our Association, and suggested the study of the Bible along 
the lines of the Higher Criticism. 

A very appropriate reading on Thanksgiving was given by Isaac 
Hamacher. 

After a brief period of silence the meeting closed. 

I. H. Z., Correspondent. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting-house, Eleventh month 27. The usual business routine was 
followed by an interesting paper on the Swarthmore Conferences by S 
Frances Moore. The question, ‘* Resolved that partial retirement is 
better for the development of character than mingling with the bu.y 
world,’’ was opened by Emily R. Kirby, She quoted from the time 
of Jesus, when he divided the loaves among the multitude, etc., and 
then went a/one to the mountain to pray, as strong proof of the need 
and effect of retirement. Another paper on the affirmative was pre- 
pared by Albert T. Yarnall. In it he said that “true character raises 
aman above the common level of humanity, it gives him happiness 
which riches cannot buy, Youth is the time when character is formed 
and at that time especially, there should be a loving home influence 
that will stand the test of the world, and be found faithful through 
life.” On the negative the first part was read by Jessie L. Colson, and 
prepared by Belle H. Mooney. Washington, Garrison, Lincoln, and 
Lucretia Mott were characters mentioned, as formed and ennobled by 
contact with a busy world. Our love for and interest in our fellow 
man increases as we mingle with him, but as we withdraw in seclu- 
sion it grows cold. In communion with each other is born the great- 
est of all gifts, charity, and we become lifted above self and grow in 
strength and beauty of character. The second in the negative was 
Helen G. Borton, who compared the digestive organs with the human 
organism, if one be impaired or improperly developed the others must 
suffer, so, if one mind or character be not rightly trained for its life- 
work the community must bear the loss. These papers showed much 
thought, and many excellent points were given on both sides. Joel 
Borton remarked that both conditions were made necessary for the 
proper development of character and that, ‘“‘ He who serves humanity 
serves God, and he who serves God dest reaches the highest ideal.” 
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Elizabeth Powell Bond, whom we were favored to have with us at 
this time, read a paper on ‘* The claim of beauty and the claim of 
simplicity.” This paper was of the same high order that characterizes 
all her writings, the subject being so fitting to follow what had pre- 
viously been read. She spoke of the wisdom shown in the grace and 
beauty of flowers and fruits, when they could have been made to grow 
without either. The law of beauty and simplicity were shown to be 
one, and we were told that this law should not be the master, but the 
minister of our daily lives. This was the largest meeting we have 
ever had, and we hope it bespeaks a growing interest. After some 
comments, adjournment was made to Twelfth month 31. 

M. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—With the first fall meeting, held in Tenth 
month, the Young Friends’ Association of Plainfield, N. J., entered 
upon its second year. 

The regular meetings are held on the first Fourth-day of each 
month, but this year provision has been made for appointed mid-month 
meetings, at which time the regular order of exercises may be varied. 

The Association has substituted the reading of ‘* Quaker Strong- 
holds” for “* Janney’s History of Friends.’’ The remainder of the 
evening is devoted to the discussion of ‘* Current Events,’’ and a paper, 
either original or selected, om some special topic of interest to Friends. 

The roll-call is responded to with appropriate sentiments. 

* 


LITERARY NOTES. 
A CORRESPONDENT interested in the Eastern Shore of Maryland, —the 
region lying on the east side of Chesapeake Bay,—sends us an inter- 
esting pamphlet on ‘* The Climate of the Eastern Shore,”’ by Dr. C. 
W. Chaneellor, of Baltimore, published 1889. It is a careful study of 
all the peculiarities of the situation of the region to which it refers, and 
has maay statements of fact which would perhaps surprise the ordinary 
reader, unfamiliar with the geography and climatology of the Eastern 
Shore. The mean temperature of the lower counties, in the four cold- 
est months, is 40 to 42 degrees, Fahrenheit, being about 18 warmer 
than Boston, 15 warmer than Chicago, 12 warmer than Colorado 
Springs, 6 warmer then Baltimore, 2 warmer than Atlantic City. 
Compared with Nice, in the south of France, it is about 8 colder. 
The average number of rainy days is 83 a year (Maryland and Dela- 
ware), while Pennsylvania has 119, New Jersey 118, and New York 
109. The annual mean rainfall is 39.25 inches, as compared with 
43.18 at Baltimore, and 40.24 at Atiantic City. Dr. Chancellor re- 
gards the Eastern Shore as exceptionally healthy, and suitable for 
persons with a tendency to pulmonary trouble, or similar diseases. 
THoMAS HopGKIN (England), author of the recently published 
life of George Fox, and of the extensive historical work, “* The In- 
vaders of Italy,’’ is understood to be at work on a life of Charlemagne. 


THE POEM ‘«‘ DRIVE ON.,”’ 

iT is acommon experience that poetry, repeatedly reprinted, copied 
from print into manuscript, and back again, gradually becomes marred 
by errors, and our attention has been called to the poem “* Drive On,” 
which we printed in our issue of Tenth month 31, as being imperfect at 
several points. The friend who mentions this is particularly interested 
in the poem, and therefore desires it to be kept free of defects. It 
appears, too, that it was printed in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, in 1873, 
( Vol. 29, No. 48, p. 764), the issue for First month 25 of that year, 
and comparing the two printings, we make the following corrections 
of the recent one : 

In the first stanza, the third line should have the words “ she 
asked ”’ supplied, and read : 

«Where is it thou wouldst go?’ she asked, ‘‘if such thy 
duty be?” 

In the fourth stanza, the fourth line, the last word should be ¢ree, 
not foo, and read: 

‘* That is the open door I saw, that is the old oak tree.’’ 

In the tenth verse, the first line should have ¢Ais substituted for ifs, 
and read: 

** Long had it suffered in this life, long had it wished for rest.” 

And in the thirteenth verse, the first line should have the words 
**and true’’ added, thus: 

‘¢ For to my funeral there will come a holy man and true.” 

Perhaps those who file the paper, or who have cut out the poem 
will make these corrections. [tis proper to add that the blemishes 
were in the copy sent to the printer, and were not misprints. 


DONATIONS TO SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE following correspondence, which explains itself, has been sent us 
for publication : 
To the Managers of Swarthmore College : 

At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for the General 
Conference of 1896, held in Room 1, Race and 15th streets, Philadel- 
phia, Ninth month 28, 1896, the following minute was adopted : 





‘*A proposition was made and united with that the sum of five 
hundred dollars ($500) be given to the Friends’ Historical Library at 
Swarthmore College, and that the balance of the money in the hands 
of the treasurer be paid to the Managers of the College in recognition 
of the valuable assistance which they have rendered to this committee 

‘* It was further resolved that a proper acknowledgment be placed 
upon our minutes in appreciation of the generosity which so freely 
and cheerfully placed at our disposal the College buildings and grounds 

‘* We therefore desire in this way to express to the Managers of 
Swarthmore College our grateful appreciation and thanks.’’ 

Taken from the minutes. ANNA M. BunrtING, Clerk. 

[REPLY.] 

The Managers of Swarthmore College hereby desire to express 
their appreciation of the kindness of the ‘‘Committee of Arrange 
ments for the General Conference of 1896” in appropriating $500 for 
the use of ‘‘ Friends’ Historical Library.’’ It will form a good foun 
dation for a permanent fund for this most valuable collection of books 
and relics. The Managers also desire to extend their most cordial 
thanks to this Committee for their further generosity in remembering 
the needs of the College by donating the unexpended balance of their 
entertainment fund. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

HERMAN Hoopgs, Secretary. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CONGREsS assembled at Washington on the 7th instant. The two Houses 
being already organized, the annual Message from the President was 
received and read in both. The President makes no allusion to the sil- 
ver question, considers that the revenues will be sufficient under present 
laws, recommends the retirement of the “ greenback ’’ notes by means 
of an issue of bonds, and disapproves tariff legislation. He speaks 
at length on the Cuban rebellion, intimating that Spain should bring 
about peace by granting Cuba “ autonomy,’’—4#. ¢., home rule, without 
detachment from Spain. He expresses the opinion that the United 
States does not want any more territory, this probably meaning that 
the Hawaiian Islands should not be annexed. 

THE President in his Message says that: ‘* Negotiations for a 
treaty of general arbitration for all differences between Great Britain 
and the United States are far advanced and promise to reach a success- 
ful consummation at an early date.” 

AN extensive strike of dock laborers has been in progress at Ham- 
burg, Germany, for several weeks. A despatch on the 4th instant 
states that all the harbor workmen have been ‘‘ called out’’ from their 
work, to aid the strike. It is stated also that the political leaders of 
the “* Socialist’’ party are supporting it. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela for arbitration of their boundary dispute has been 
definitely concluded. The Venezuelan government accepts it, and the 
Congress of that country is expected to confirm it. There are to be 
two arbitrators named by the Supreme Court of the United States, two 
by the High Court of Justice of Great Britain, and a fifth to be chosen 
by these four, or, if they cannot agree, to be named by the King of 
Sweden. 

THE famine in India is reported to be assuming still more serious 
proportions. At Bombay the disease known as the “ plague’’ pre- 
vails. Eight hundred deaths are reported. Crowds of panic-stricken 
natives are fleeing from the city, and trade and travel are seriously 
affected. 

Tue Turkish Ambassador to Russia has telegraphed to his govern- 
ment that a complete understanding exists between Russia and Great 
Britain in regard to the “ reforms”’ in Turkey. This information has 
created a sensation in the Sultan’s circle. The Russian Ambassador 
to Turkey, Nelidoff, who has been at St. Petersburg to learn more 
fully the views of the Czar (who has assumed charge, himself, of 
public affairs generally), is returning (7th inst.) to Constantinople, 
and will call a conference of the foreign ambassadors to consider the 
subject. 

UNITED STATES Senator Morgan, of Alabama, says the assertion by 
the President that no other nation must interfere in Cuban affairs is the 
most decisive declaration of the Monroe doctrine that has yet been 
made. The President's references to Cuba disappoint the extreme 
revolutionary party. They declare also that they will not accept ‘‘ au- 
tonomy,”’ even if Spain should offer it, but demand independence. In 
the Senate on the gth Senator Mills of Texas introduced a joint reso- 
lution directing the President ‘‘to take military possession of the islard 
of Cuba, and hold it until its inhabitants can institute such government 
as they may wish, and organize and arm such forces as may be neces- 
sary to protect them against invasion.” 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE water power taken from Niagara Falls is now divided between 
two rival companies. The Niagara Falls hydraulic power and manu- 
facturing company, which is to compete with the Niagara Falls power 
company, opened its great power-house a few days ago, and an- 
nounces that it is ready to supply 40,000 horse-power—enough to run 
all the machinery in Buffalo. The canal inlet is near that of the other 
company, and winding through the city of Niagara Falls, it empties 
part of its flow into a gigantic penstock, at a head of 210 feet, and 
with a stream eight feet in diameter. This penstock is the largest in 
the world, and is capable of yielding 7,000 horse-power. 


—The National Temperance Advocate says: ‘‘ We shall greatly 
miss from our exchange table the Wine and Spirit Gazette, which has 
recently died for lack of support. From its columns we learned from 
week to week more about the movements of the liquor trade than from 
any other journal published in the interest of that trade. Mr. Smith, 
the editor, attributes its suspension to an alliance it made five years 
ago with the managers of the Republican party of New York. He 


says the advocacy by the Gazette of Republicanism jlost thcusands of 
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subscribers and thousands of dollars in advertising?patronage.”’ 


—The difference between supposed and real “ value” appears to 
be illustrated in this news item. At a recent political gathering in 
Baltimore, “toasts’’ rejoicing over the result of the election were 
drunk in Madeira wine, of which the newspaper acccurts said, ‘‘ the 
actual value is about $3 aspoonful.”’ It was said to have belorged to 
Thomas Jefferson until his death, then to have been bought at the sale 
of his effects, at Monticello, by Philip Evan Thcmas, first president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, and to have passed at his death to his 
daughter, the wife of Hon. John Wethered, at whose death what was 
left, about six gallons, was bought by Douglas H. Thomas, who gave 
it for this occasion. 


. —Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, Mass., who bas given special atten- 
tion to “* malt extracts,” says he bas the analyses of seventeen semples 
of these extracts, which show that they contain frcm 3.35 to 8 88 per 


cent. alcohol, averaging?5.81 per cent.* He‘has Fad one druggist prose- 
cuted for their sale. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

An Appointed Meeting at Radnor, Twelfth mo. 
13, at 2.30 p. m. 
West Philadelphia Meeting, Twelfth mo, 27, at 
II a. m. 
Green St. Meeting, First w.0. 10, at 10.30 a. m. 
Fairhill Meeting, First mo. 10, at 3.30 p. m. 
Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10.30 a.m. | 
An Appointed Meeting at Phoenixville, First 
mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THOMAS, 
Clerk of Committee. 

*,* List of meetings appointed by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 

13. Little Falls. 
20. Gunpowder. 
27. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 
JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


| 





*,* The Committee on Best Interests of the 
Members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, have arranged to have an illustrated 
lecture by Dr. Emily G. Hunt, on ‘* Nature 
Studies in City Streets,” on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 11, at 8 o’clock, in the Lecture 
Room of Friends’ Central School, at 15th and 
Race Streets. THOS, JANNEY, Clerk. | 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 
wiil occur as follows: 

17. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

24. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the | 
Philanthropic Committee of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held at Westfield meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Twelfth month 13, 
at 2.30 p.m., on the subject of Temperance and 
Tobacco. Gro, L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 12, at 
10 o'clock a. m. Questions for consideration : 

‘«In what way may First day school teachers 
derive the greatest benefit from general confer- 
ences, such as that recently held at Swarth- 
more ?”’ 

** Is the observance of the forms and customs 
of Friends essential for their religious growth ?” 

‘*In what way can interested members of our 
meetings be induced to help in First-day school 
work ?’’ G. SHERMAN Ports, Clerks 

ANNE R. WALN, \ PS 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett Square, on First-day, 
13th of Twelfth month, to convene at 2 o'clock. 


| — are in our assortments for the holidays. 
| best of the world’s products only is admitted 


| up-to date. 


| direct importation. 





SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* A Peace meeting at Merion meeting- 
house, (near Narberth, Penna. R. R.), on First- 
day, Twelfth month 13, at 2.30 o'clock. A 
letter will be read from President elect McKin- 
ley. Speakers to be present: Alfred I1. Love, | 
Lukens Webster, and others, 


*,* Meetings appointed by New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
13. Mamaroneck. 
Jos. T. McDowELlL, Clerk. 
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doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do t! 
sharp, gritty paiticles of poor silver p: 
ish. There is one that polishes easi‘y 


and quickly without scratching; it’s 


CTRO CON 
the only perfect silver polish. 
for a sample and try it yourself. 


Post paid, 15c. It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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GLOVES 

FROM ENGLAND, 

FROM FRANCE, 

FROM SCOTLAND, 

FROM GERMANY, 

FROM BELGIUM, and 

FROM THE UNITED STATES 


~ 
~ 


pin 


Send 


The 


to the stock. The first of every month brings 
new shipments direct from all the best foreign | 
ard domestic makers, thus the Gloves found 
here are always new, fresh, and thoroughly | 
Sizes and colors always complete 
and the embroideries perfect. 

From the Fabric Gloves to the finest and 
softest tints in the long Suedes, for dress occa- 
sions, and the deep, rich Red Glacé Kid, so 
popular for street wear, nothing is missing 
from our thoroughly equipped stock. 

We are enabled to sell Gloves now at lower 
prices than ever before, owing to our system of 
Gloves from $1.25 per pair 
upwards will be placed in a pretty, neat box, if 
desired. While more elaborate boxes are at 
the command of those purchasing three pairs | 
or more. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


| (N. E. Cor. 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Williams, Brown & Earle 


wish to announce that they have taken 
eutire charge of the business of 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Optician, 
FORMERLY 1406 CHESTNUT STREET, 
and have transferred the same, together 
with his specially selected stok of goods 


and list of prescriptious, to their Optt- 
CAL Roos, 


and 35 South Tenth Street, 


10th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia.) 


33 


They have also secured the services of 
his former assistants and can therefore 
offer to his patrons the same high class 
service for which he has long been noted. 


SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


Accurate’ y fitted and adjusted. 
a specialty. 


HENRY S. WILLIAMS. N. HOWLAND Brown. 
Moregis EARLE. 


Repairing 


Furniture, Bedding, Etc. 
A choice Collection of Furniture, Bedding, 
and Curtains, from the least expensive to 


the most elegant. 


A careful and intelligent examination and compari- 
son of these goods, with the prices attached, before 
placing orders, might be interesting. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between other people’s shoes and ours is the 
difference between a chromo and an oil— 


EXCEPT IN PRICE’ 
S. DUTCHER, 
45 N. Thirteenth Street, Philad’a. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S$. Second St., Philad’a. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila... Pa, 





LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 


number of lecture engagements. 
SUBJECTS: 

‘Wendell Phillips.” 

** Whittier.” 

‘George Fox.” * 

**New Glimpses in Europe.” 

* Woman as a Citizen.” 

“ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 

“The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE iain’ 
PIsT, United Charities Building, New York. 


IS OP Oh 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 


Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th | 


John C. Hancock & Co.,|7 


and Race streets, on the evening of Second-day, 
Twelfth month 14, at 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAM : 


Additional Facts Concerning the Life of 
Samuel M. Janney.” By RosBert M. 
JANNEY. 

Il. ‘‘ Burlington Meeting.’’ A Lecture, Illus- 
trated with Stereopticon Views. By 
JosEPH M TRUMAN, JR. 

An invitation is extended to all. 


About Watches 


If you are about to buy a gold watch and if you 
are not an expert on the subject, the first question 
that presents itseif is where will you go? It must 
be to some one whom you @an trust not only as to 
quality, but value as well, for pe often buy 
watches that fulfill tolerably well the promises as 


to reliability, but afterwards find that they have | 


“- from fifty to one hundred per cent. too much 
ow, 
not be wisdom to go to a house that had been a long 
time in business, and whose reputation was thor- 
oughly established ? 

The house of Child was established three genera- 
tions ago (in the year 1810) long before you were 
born, at 824 North Second street, Philadeiphia, and 
has been in business continually since. 

ago &@ new store was opened at 1020 Chestnut street. 
With the changes effected by time the name of the 


firm has been slightly altered, but not the straight- | 


forward manner of doing business 

If you should call at the store to price a watch 
you will not be charged $60 for one worth $40, or 

85 for one worth only $25, and by the way, you can 
find very handsome, reliable ones guaranteed, at 
that figure, with ladies’ and gentlemen's sizes 

It will do no harm w call, as the gift-giving season 
approaches. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St., (2d -floor), Philad’a. 
The old Second Street House Established 1810. 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 


1897, accept a limited | 


| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
/1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phils 





| «8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, O@i 


‘Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


“T Owe My Life to It.” 


‘Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 
tried it. and am still living 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 

BELL C. BOYRATH, 
Ardmore, Indian Territory. 





in view of these considerations, would it | 


Two months | 


Would it no be well to learn somethin 


SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


John Faber Miller, or, 2%, Sw EDE ovuaat 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphi: 
Counties. 


“ Lyrics of Quakerism.”’ 


Seventy perme. 276 pages, handsomeiy illustrated 
Desirable for library or tab e; an acceptable gift 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to binding 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS 


Sent 





Norristown, Penna 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK \SSOCT ATION 
1500 Race Street, Phila‘d’a 


Other Periodicals for 1897. 


We announce our Periodical Rates for 1897. 
We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


THE INDEPENDENT, (83,) 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4), 


HaRPER’s ROUND TABLE, ($2),........ 8.60 


UNION SIGNAL, (81), 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HaRPER’s Bazar, ($4), 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN, ($1) 2.90 


Read the figures given, and also read the notes below 
, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d and postage), . $3.75 
Youne FrIENvs’ Review, ($0.75), 

SCRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, ($3), 

THE CENTURY MaAGaZINE, ($4), 

HaRPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4), 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, (), 

THE Foro, ($3), 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5), . 

8. NICHOLAasS, ($3), . 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50). 

MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BaBYHOOD, ($1), 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50),. . . 

McCLURE’s MaGazZIng, ($1), 

THE FaRM JOURNAL, (90.50), 

OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, (1), . — 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.” 


I feel that it is the | 


of the | 
| remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? | 
| Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book oF 200 | 
| PAGES, 








_FR RIEN Ds’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


REMO VA L. 


‘Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 


charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
1 to 5p m. 


All Work Guaranteed 
Charges Moderate. 


DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 





“____| WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philade!phia. 


Toro y NEWMAN, 
Art Store, 


| 806 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, ete. 


Framing of Studies for | 
— &@ specialty. 


736 Spring Garden St,, 


ate ROLINE RAU, Philadel phia. 


Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Px 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. RB. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 22)2 Wallace Street. 


The Boston Binder 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 
Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 


of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 





Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College a 
Send for catalogue con g = 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ndy. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Puplls of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup Stu- 
den‘s admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent a of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
pesenee located near the Harlem Rail , one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


——————————— 









SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & 13" STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





pular Prices 
ples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., 





S. F’ BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Frends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 





Lamp-chimney sellers can’t 
give you the shape for your 
lamp, without the Index. They 
have it; but some don’t care. 
Let us send you one; free. 

“Pearl top’’ and ‘pearl 
glass” are trade-mark names 
for tough glass and fine work. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
8x10 size, -50 


SEND FOR List. 
H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $18.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.5¢ from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelpbia. 











Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


7? Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No, 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Rovat Bakinc PowpEeR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO, 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuvT S8t., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETERWRIGHT£SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORA TED IN 1881. 


Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,000. 

Has Insurance in force nearly $40,000,000. 

Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 
first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 
Profits are divided annually, 
policy-holders. 


NO STOCK HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


Policies carry cash dividends after five years. 

Paid-up insurance after 15 years. 

No admission fees, dues, etc 

Fate incontestable and ‘indisputable, immedi. 
ately. 

Premiums payable annually, semi- -annually, quar- 
terly, and bi-monthly. 

Its assets are retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony with the risks. 

Pamphlets and circulars will be furnished upon 
application. 

Active, energetic, well-connected men have a good 
opportunity for a lucrative employment. 


sharing between 


For particulars send to 


De Luis Bros., 


STATE MANAGERS, 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


we 
wen 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


ee 


Rxscvron, Auimisras oes Trust and Banxtxe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ag 
Calbeetod Beal Histobe tos ting Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, Caner, ete., ete 
or Di managed fo: 


for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Seer e Deen F 


ws, rge B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


oom + Wm Rncis a White, Maik C Fenton, Mtewis A. Guaderf 


™ GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


— nn Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


GEORGE ae BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H 

FRANCIS r GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 

HENRY TATNALL, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepius of over Torker MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, a y check. 


- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker T Wistar Brown, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and In eertmasnte one bers copanety ons o KOW NVioe-President and Ae 
om sans R. ray | Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW Ny; Vice-President an sctuary 


ISAAC a rae, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


— Williams, ir., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Hen:y Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 





ce Department, a ASHBROO 


ROBERTS TOULKE, Assistant Trust Office 


; Trust Offi 
J. BARTON TOWNSEN D; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID’ é. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS? TRUST ( COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLOS. 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 


Interest allowed on amame “ 
Estate insured and conveyancing 40 
made on Mo! and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A tors and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, - President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 


John Lacas, 
8. Davis 
Hood Gilpin, 


Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
wfetmtorest and principal attended to 


+ tor. Correspondence invited. 
x. Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
a Ws. WEBSTER, 
rT. 


AQUILA. J J. LINVILL, 


_ CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 
WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 





| 81 NortH SEcoND Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





